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These  programs  on  Dental  Health  and  Good  Grooming  carry 
an  important  message  for  your  students 


TNSTRUCTORS  today  know  that  all-out  aid  to 

health  and  self-confidence  belongs  on  every 
winning  program.  And  it  is  inspiring  to  see  how 
many  have  adopted  visual  programs  on  dental 
health  and  personal  hygiene  habits. 

From  primary  grades  to  college  years,  our  free 
educational  material  proves  again  and  again  its 
value  in  presenting  these  subjects  with  interest 
and  conviction. 

Do  you  teach  any  of  the  groups  listed  at  the 
right?  Then  send  for  our  visual  aids  which  include 
colored  wall  charts,  teaching  pamphlets  and 
student  material.  Each  piece  has  been  carefully 
planned  and  tested— and  successfully  used  in 
thousands  of  classes.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will 
find  them  of  great  help  in  rounding  out  an  effec- 
tive program. 


Use  the  Coupon  below  to  request  these  Programs  now.  They  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE. 


DENTAL  HEALTH  for 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  HEALTH  and 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES 

SCHOOL  NURSES  AND 
DENTAL  HYGIENISTS 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  - 

GOOD  GROOMING  for 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  CLASSES  IN 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Home  Economics 
Hygiene 

Commercial  Subjects 
Vocational  Guidance 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Bristol-Myers  Co.  of  Canada  Limited,  3035  St.  Antoine  Street,  Montreal 
Please  send  me  the  following  free  visual  material:  Check  number  required. 

DENTAL  HYGIENE  (For  any  grade)  PERSONAL  GROOMING 

“Why  Do  Teeth  Ache?”  wall  chart (For  Hi9h  School  or  College) 

“Perspiring  is  Healthful,  but”  wall  chart 

Class  Hygiene  Checkup  Record  and 

Certificate  of  Award  for  Dental  Care  Student  leaflets  and  Good  Grooming  Guides 


Grooming  for  the  Job  wall  charts 

( Grades  One  Through  Six')  ( for  vocational  classes) 

Name Name  of  school  or  college 

( Where  you  teach) 

School  Street  Address City Province 

(Check):  Elementary? Jr.  High? College? Other? 

Subject  Taught Number  of  Classes  I teach 

Grade Number  of  students  enrolled  in  one  class:  Girls Boys. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

University  College  is  the  Provincial  Arts  College,  main- 
tained by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  non-denominational 
but  not  non-religious.  There  are  residences  for  men  and  for 
women.  A spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation  pervades  the  whole 
College. 

University  College  offers  thirty-three  (33)  scholarships  at 
Matriculation  and  many  scholarships  and  prizes  in  course. 

Substantial  Bursaries  are  granted  to  able  students  who  have 
difficulty  in  bearing  the  total  expense  of  a university  education. 
Preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  schools  not  situated  in 
Toronto. 

For  information  on  residences,  scholarships,  entrance, 
choice  of  course,  and  for  a free  copy  of  a beautifully  illustrated 
descriptive  booklet,  write  to  the  Registrar,  University  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


For  information  on  courses  in  Arts,  Medicine,  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  Household  Science,  Education, 
Forestry,  Music,  Graduate  Studies,  Dentistry,  Social  Science, 
Nursing,  the  new  Course  in  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
the  new  Honour  Course  in  Geography,  the  Honour  Course  in 
Law,  the  Course  in  Commerce,  the  Honour  Courses  in  Fine 
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For  particulars  regarding  the  Pass  Course  for  Teachers, 
Evening  Classes,  Summer  Session,  Courses  in  Occupational 
Therapy,  in  Physiotherapy,  and  in  Business,  write  to  the 
Director  of  University  Extension. 
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Stop  That  This  is  not  a diatribe  against  popular  music.  It  is  an  appeal 
Crazy  Swing  for  steadiness  of  mind.  In  the  days  ahead  we  shall  need 
more  of  this  quality  than  we  have  shown  before. 

Comes  a period  of  spectacular  moves  by  the  enemy — we  are  carried 
to  an  extreme  of  pessimism  in  which  patience  threatens  to  become  fatalism. 
Comes  a brilliant  victory — we  are  carried  to  the  other  extreme  of  optimism 
which  would  have  the  war  over  in  a few  easy  weeks. 

Such  an  emotional  swing  is  inevitable — particularly  among  the  people 
of  free  nations  who  hate  war  and  long  for  the  advent  of  a true  peace  as  a 
resumption  of  life  on  earth.  But  the  effort  needed  for  such  a happy 
eventuality  must  be  long  and  consistent.  For  confidence  and  morale  we 
dare  not  rely  on  the  uncertain  thrust  of  events. 

Know  that  we  shall  win  the  war.  Know  that  we  shall  win  it,  regardless 
of  setbacks,  by  the  foresight  to  plan  for  every  eventuality,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  overwhelming  strength,  by  the  acquirement  of  greater  and  greater 
skill,  by  physical  courage  reinforced  by  the  courage  of  conviction,  by  unity 
of  purpose  with  all  free  peoples  and  with  God — to  break  the  shackles  of 
domination  and  give  scope  to  aspirations  worthy  of  man. 

Know  also  that  without  such  unity  of  purpose  any  immediate  success 
and  even  an  apparently  final  victory  will  ultimately  prove  vain.  Peace  will 
not  mark  the  end  of  this  continuing  struggle  of  mankind,  however  blessed 
the  shift  from  the  weapons  of  Hitler’s  choice  to  the  weapons  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  with  which  we  may  resume  the  forward  march  of  progress. 

Steadied  by  such  knowledge  we  shall  not  swing  wildly  and  crazily  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle,  nor  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  subsiding  of 
the  pendulum,  as  we  were  after  1918. 

All  this  has  been  said  many  times  before,  but  it  bears  repeating,  as  does 
our  yearly  greeting  of  good  will — 

Merry  Christmas ! 

And  as  teachers  we  shall  not  forget  that  education  must  even  now  fight 
the  battle  of  the  future.  Servility  to  immediate  ends  will  not  produce  men 
and  women  capable  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  A 
reaction  towards  emphasis  on  facts  and  skills,  with  the  abandonment  of 
efforts  to  develop  intelligent,  responsible,  living  people,  will  bankrupt 
Canada  by  1967  more  surely  than  any  expenditure  of  money  or  material 
resources. 
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THE  SELECTIVE  PROCESS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  article  asks  Canadians  to  consider  whether  we  have  taken 
sufficient  cognizance  of  differences  in  individual  abilities  and 
whether  we  have  the  organization  to  ensure  that  adolescents  will 
receive  an  education  adapted  to  their  abilities.  It  suggests  a 
plan  by  which  achievement  tests  might  be  used  as  a chief 
instrument  for  the  purpose  indicated.  The  author  is  Professor 
Alexander  S.  Mowat,  Dalhousie  University.  Professor  Mowat 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  before  coming  to 
Canada  in  1939  he  took  part  in  the  construction  of  standardized 
tests  for  the  English  eleven  plus  examinations. 

HISTORICALLY  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  selection  in  the  educa- 
tive process  has  not  been  the  same  in  North  America  as  in  Europe.  In 
Europe  it  has  generally  come  through  an  attack  on  privilege;  in  North 
America  through  extension  of  educational  opportunity.  For  European 
society  has  been  stratified  for  centuries,  while  in  America  all  men  were 
supposed  to  be  equal.  In  Europe,  when  the  common  man  has  demanded 
something  more  than  an  elementary  education  for  his  children,  the  privi- 
leged class  has  generally  under  pressure  admitted  his  claim  provided  that 
his  children  fulfilled  certain  conditions.  Those  conditions  have  not  always 
been  of  the  wisest  kind  nor  has  their  operation  always  been  impartially 
administered,  but  they  have  established  a tradition  that  higher  education  is 
something  that  must  be  fought  for  and  won,  and  that  the  first  and  most 
important  point  of  selection  in  education  comes  at  the  end  of  elementary 
education— that  is,  at  about  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years.  Just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  this  was  the  point  of  view  in  all  European 
countries  with  a developed  educational  system.  It  meant  that  for  European 
boys  and  girls  there  came  at  about  the  age  of  eleven  a parting  of  the  ways ; 
at  this  point,  generally  by  some  form  of  selective  examination,  they  were 
segregated  or  shepherded  into  one  or  other  of  two  (or  more)  educational 
streams. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  that  we  in  Canada  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  that  tradition.  I do  not  mean  to  justify  the  historical 
processes  which  occasioned  it;  nor  to  suggest  that  European  methods  of 
selection  are  better  than  our  own.  I mean  simply  to  point  out  some  short- 
comings in  our  on  procedure  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  light  of 
European  experience  and  practice. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

Whatever  Jefferson  meant  by  the  proposition  “that  all  men  are  created 
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equal,”  there  is  no  doubt  that  North  Americans  have  commonly  taken  the 
statement  at  its  face  value  to  mean  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  abilities 
as  well  as  equal  rights.  (It  is  indeed  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  second  condition  could  exist  without  the  first.)  This  idea  has  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  a less  profound 
though  still  very  noticeable  effect  upon  Canadian  schools.  For  while 
European  educators  have  found  it  natural  and  easy  to  base  educational 
practice  as  well  as  theory  upon  differences  in  degree  of  ability,  American 
educators,  whatever  their  theories,  have  in  practice  found  it  very  difficult 
to  deny  to  one  group  of  children  a type  of  education  which  they  offer  to 
another. 

This  idea  of  the  equality  of  men  has  been  followed  by  four  main  conse- 
quences : — 

(1)  It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  free  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  all. 

(2)  It  has  led  to  the  worship  of  the  self-made  man  in  more  or  less 
extravagant  degree.  The  reflection  of  this  in  the  schools  is  a tendency 
to  refer  differences  in  achievement  to  differences  in  morals  or  motives  and 
to  minimize  the  undeniable  part  played  by  intellectual  differences.  Failure 
in  school  is  held  to  result  from  laziness  or  lack  of  interest  rather  than  from 
stupidity.  Typical  of  this  attitude  are  the  attempts  to  show  that  great  men 
were  dullards  at  school,  with  the  implied  corollary  that  any  dullard  may 
become  a genius.  He  is  only  dull  because  the  school  has  failed  to  discover 
his  qualities  or  has  denied  him  inspiration. 

(3)  It  has  caused  neglect  of  the  striking  inequalities  in  educational 
opportunity  among  different  groups  in  the  community.  For  the  provision 
of  any  opportunity  is  too  often  taken  thoughtlessly  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  provision  of  a good  opportunity.  Too  much  faith  has  been  placed 
in  the  saying  that  the  best  man  will  always  come  to  the  top. 

(4)  It  has  caused  the  postponement  of  a definite  point  of  selection  to 
the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  Even  there  the  variety  of  subjects 
offered  for  examination  has  often  made  it  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
interpret  the  results  of  the  selection. 

The  first  of  those  consequences  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  North 
American  tradition.  We  in  Canada  may  justly  boast  of  its  achievements, 
as  may  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.A.  But  of  the  other  consequences  we  need 
not  be  so  proud. 

THE  INEQUALITY  OF  MEN 

Taken  at  its  face  value,  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
is  manifestly  untrue.  Of  this  we  are  assured  not  only  by  common  observa- 
tion but  by  the  whole  science  of  genetics  which  has  grown  up  since 
Jefferson’s  time.  Of  the  mechanism  which  controls  the  inheritance  of 
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certain  physical  characters  in  man  we  already  know  a good  deal.  Of  the 
inheritance  of  psychological  traits  (in  which  the  educator  is  more  closely 
interested)  we  know  much  less.  Yet  the  mass  of  evidence  concerning 
intelligence,  of  which  most  if  not  all  teachers  are  well  aware,  points,  even 
when  looked  at  with  a critical  eye,  to  certain  conclusions — namely,  that  the 
range  of  inborn  intelligence  is  very  great  and  that  its  distribution  among 
the  population  at  large  conforms,  roughly  at  least,  to  the  normal  curve. 
If  those  conclusions  are  true  they  necessitate  a system  of  selection  as  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  every  school  system.  I do  not  believe  that 
our  Canadian  systems  have  yet  evolved  a satisfactory  selection  plan. 

INEQUALITY  IN  OPPORTUNITY 

Although  improvements  have  recently  been  made,  it  is  still  true  that 
there  exist  in  Canada  striking  differences  in  educational  opportunity.  Those 
differences  have  led,  and  do  lead,  as  they  must  inevitably,  to  the  operation 
of  undesirable  forms  of  selection.  These  are  to  be  seen  in  two  conspicuous 
instances:  first  in  the  disparity  between  the  educational  facilities  offered 
in  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  second  in  the  comparative  lack  of  university 
scholarships.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  a high  school 
student  whether  he  undertakes  his  studies  in  a one-room  schoolhouse  under 
a teacher  who  is  expected  not  only  to  teach  him  all  of  the  high  school 
subjects  but  to  instruct  the  younger  children  as  well,  or  whether  he  under- 
takes them  in  an  urban  high  school  under  a highly  qualified  team  of 
instructors.  Again,  I think  it  is  true  to  say  that  education  at  the  college 
or  university  level  has  become  to  some  extent  the  preserve  of  the  rich.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  present  students  are  unworthy  of  university  education, 
nor  do  I deny  that  children  of  poor  parents  at  present  find  their  way  to 
university  in  considerable  numbers.  But  I do  affirm  that  inadequate 
provision  of  scholarships  excludes  from  university  many  poor  but  able 
young  men  and  women. 

In  the  first  of  our  examples  the  selective  agency  is  the  quite  irrelevant 
one  of  accident  of  place  of  birth;  in  the  second  the  equally  irrelevant  one 
of  wealth  or  lack  of  it.  In  a truly  democratic  society  every  possible  step 
would  be  taken  to  remove  or  mitigate  such  undesirable  forms  of  selection. 

METHODS  OF  SELECTION 

When  we  ask  “When  and  how  shall  selection  be  made?”  we  come  to 
the  crux  of  our  problem.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  existence  and 
importance  of  differences  in  level  of  achievement,  and  little  doubt  about 
the  existence  and  importance  of  differences  in  level  of  general  intelligence. 
By  grade  V or  VI,  if  not  earlier,  they  literally  force  themselves  upon  the 
educator’s  notice.  There  are  two  broad  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
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they  create.  One  is  the  simple  method  of  advancing  the  clever  and  re- 
tarding the  dull  pupils.  The  second  is  to  choose  some  point  in  the  educa- 
tional process  at  which  all  children  are  divided  into  two  or  three  or  more 
groups  according  to  level  of  ability  or  previous  achievement,  each  group 
thereafter  following  a course  suited  to  its  mental  calibre.  This  second 
method  is  the  one  employed  in  the  eleven  plus  examinations  in  England, 
in  which  all  children  of  eleven  write  an  examination  the  results  of  which 
determine  the  type  of  course  they  will  follow  thereafter.  Such  examinations 
are  generally  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and  by  the  most  approved 
methods.  Yet  in  recent  years  English  educators  have  been  discovering 
their  disadvantages.  Some  say  they  take  place  too  early  in  the  child’s 
life;  others  point  out  their  inflexibility;  others  the  undesirable  pressure 
they  exercise  upon  the  work  of  the  early  grades.  But  the  deficiencies  of 
the  method  should  nod  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  educational 
systems  shirk  the  problem  or  solve  it  only  by  the  cruder  method  of  advance- 
ment and  retardation. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  development  of  junior  high  schools  is  not  an  answer,  or  is  at  best 
only  an  incomplete  answer  to  the  problem.  For  the  essence  of  junior  high 
school  courses  is  that  they  are  built  around  a central  core  of  subjects  which 
are  taught  alike  to  all  pupils,  divergencies  being  allowed  in  the  electives. 
That  is,  they  are  designed  to  cope  primarily  with  differences  in  type  of 
ability  at  about  the  same  level.  I claim  that  what  is  required  is  rather  the 
teaching  of  the  same  subjects  to  different  groups  at  different  levels.  Elec- 
tives may  be  allowed  if  desired.  For  the  fact  is  that  we  know  more  about 
differences  in  general  level  of  ability  and  attainment  than  about  differences 
in  types  of  ability.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  former  seem 
much  the  more  important.  Yet  our  present  educational  policies  postpone 
discrimination  of  levels  of  ability  to  the  end  of  high  school,  when  we  divide 
students  into  Passes  and  Failures.  In  my  opinion  this  attempt  at  selection 
is  postponed  too  late. 

Should  we  then  look  forward  to  the  development  in  Canada  of  some 
system  like  the  English  eleven  plus  examinations?  Certainly  not.  It  is 
neither  desirable  in  itself  nor  suitable  to  our  traditions  or  the  circumstances 
of  our  education.  But  neither  should  we  rest  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are. 

POLICIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

I think  there  are  two  policies  which  we  ought  to  follow. 

First,  we  should  hasten  the  provision  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  No  one  expects  that  complete  equality  is  possible,  but  we  can  at 
least  begin  with  the  removal  of  the  grosser  forms  of  inequality.  This 
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means  more  general  adoption  of  the  larger  unit  of  administration,  the  con- 
struction of  consolidated  schools  for  high  school  instruction  in  rural  areas, 
fuller  provision  of  scholarships,  and  other  measures. 

Second , we  should  aim  at  a diversity  of  courses  in  high  school  suitable 
for  different  levels  of  ability,  with  a suitable  method  of  selection  before 
entry  upon  those  courses.  Personally  I believe  that  the  divergence  should 
begin  in  grade  VII,  above  which  should  be  provided  at  least  two  types 
of  courses,  one  type  of  an  academic  nature  and  continuing  for  five  or  six 
years,  the  other  of  a more  practical  kind  and  extending  for  three  years. 
But  I am  open  to  conviction  that  the  point  of  selection  should  be  later. 

ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

Should  such  a policy  be  adopted  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  an 
important  part,  perhaps  the  most  important  part,  in  the  method  of  selection 
would  be  played  by  standardized  tests  of  achievement.  I think  that  each 
administrative  area  should  develop  its  own  tests,  and  I think  that  those 
tests,  carefully  constructed  and  adequately  standardized,  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  for  use  in  grades  V and  VI  and  possibly  IV. 
The  scores  made  during  those  grades,  suitably  recorded  on  a pupil’s  record 
card,  and  combined  with  intelligence  test  scores,  would  constitute,  I believe, 
a sound  basis  upon  which  selection  for  further  education  could  be  based. 
Details  of  administration  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  would  prove  insuperable. 

Whether  such  a policy  be  adopted  or  not,  I feel  certain  that  we  shall 
see  a great  development  in  the  construction  and  use  of  Canadian  tests  of 
achievement.  We  have  some  good  Canadian  tests  already.  After  all, 
such  tests  are  simply  ordinary  examinations  which  have  been  subjected 
to  rigorous  purification  and  repeated  trials,  and  for  which  age  or  grade 
norms  are  available.  In  the  future  more  questions  are  going  to  be  asked 
concerning  the  standards  of  achievement  reached  in  our  schools,  and  such 
questions  can  be  answered  adequately  only  by  the  use  of  standardized 
tests. 

CONCLUSION 

I should  like  to  think  that  my  policy  for  diversity  of  courses  in  high 
school  preceded  by  a selective  examination  met  with  the  approval  of  some 
readers  of  this  article.  But  I should  not  be  surprised  if  most  readers 
were  hostile.  Perhaps  I might  be  allowed  to  answer  some  possible  objec- 
tions briefly  in  advance : 

( 1 ) Such  a policy  would  cost  money.  Granted ; but  it  would  not  cost 
a great  deal,  and  would  easily  repay  itself. 

(2)  It  would  bring  undue  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  children 
in  the  early  grades.  Not,  I believe,  if  the  tests,  as  suggested,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers. 
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(3)  Mistakes  would  be  made  in  the  selective  process.  Granted,  but 
is  this  as  serious  a fault  as  failing  to  employ  any  system  of  selection  at  all  ? 

(4)  It  presupposes  an  interest  in  and  a knowledge  of  standardized 
tests  among  all  our  teachers.  Granted;  but  many  of  them  have  both 
already.  The  others  would  without  much  difficulty  be  given  the  necessary 
instruction,  and  would  benefit  from  it. 

(5)  It  would  take  time  to  organize  any  such  system.  All  the  more 
reason,  then,  why  people  should  start  thinking  about  the  problem  now ; all 
the  more  reason  why  events  should  now  be  put  in  train  to  lead  to  the 
desired  result. 


GRAMOPHONE  CORNER 


Goossens  and  Symphony  Orchestra. 
R.C.A.  Victor  Records  No.  9327-28. 
List  price  $2.70 


Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  2 (Grieg) 

(a)  Ingrid’s  Lament 

(b)  Arabian  Dance 

(c)  The  Return  of  Peer  Gynt 

(d)  Solveig’s  Song 
The  Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  1 is  found  in  the  library  of  nearly  every  music 

appreciation  class.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  recordings  for 
introducing  program  music,  instrumental  tone  colour,  and  rhythmic  struc- 
ture. It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  teachers  are  not  more  familiar  with 
the  equally  valuable  companion  set  of  records — the  Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  2. 
“Solveig’s  Song”  and  “Ingrid’s  Lament”  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  in  the  whole  of  Grieg’s  work.  The  “Arabian  Dance”  contains 
excellent  examples  of  the  bass  drum,  cymbal,  and  flute,  and  may  be  com- 
pared in  an  interesting  way  to  “Anitra’s  Dance”  in  the  first  suite,  or, 
better  still,  to  the  “Danse  Arabe”  of  the  Nutcracker  Suite.  “The  Return 
of  Peer  Gynt”  depicts  one  of  the  most  vivid  storm  scenes  in  musical 
literature. 

TT  Venetian  trio  (violin,  cello,  and  harp). 

Humoresque  (Dvorak)  R.c.A.  Victor  Record  No.  20130.  List 

Berceuse  (Godard)  . 

J price  75  cents 

All  music  cannot  be  neatly  catalogued  as  “program”  or  “pure.”  There 
is  a midway  type  of  composition  which  sets  a mood  without  telling  a 
definite  story.  This  “mood”  music  provides  an  excellent  approach  to  pure 
music,  the  ultimate  goal  in  appreciation  lessons.  The  two  selections  above 
are  both  of  the  “mood”  type.  The  tone  colour  of  the  three  instruments 
used  is  clearly  illustrated.  In  Humoresque  the  folk  song  “Swanee  River” 
is  introduced  as  a counter-melody,  and  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  is 
provided  for  the  explanation  of  the  term  “counterpoint.”  L.  R.  B. 
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THE  USE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS' 

The  standardized  test  has  been  too  much  the  monopoly  of  a few 
whose  time  and  energy  is  not  absorbed  by  the  daily  work  of 
the  schools.  If  you  have  had  little  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  such  tests  can  be  put,  you  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  this  article  by  Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Jackson 
of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research,  Ontario  College 
of  Education. 

HOW  can  objective  tests  help  the  teacher  and  administrator?  The 
answer  is  that  they  are  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  means  of  obtaining 
necessary  information.  Before  we  can  understand  an  individual,  either  in 
school  or  out  of  school,  we  must  know  these  fundamental  things  about  him : 

( 1 ) How  much  should  he  be  able  to  achieve  ? 

(2)  How  much  is  he  achieving  now? 

(3)  What  are  his  social  attitudes?  and  How  strong  is  his  will  to 

achieve  ? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  we  must  be  able  to  measure  the  capacity 
or  ability  of  the  individual.  This  gives  us  the  upper  limit  or  highest  level 
of  achievement  which  the  individual  can  reach.  If  it  is  low,  we  should  not 
expect  too  much  of  him;  perhaps  even  the  simpler  tasks  tax  him  to  the 
utmost  of  his  capacity.  If  the  level  is  high,  then  the  individual  should 
achieve  much,  and  the  educator  has  the  duty  of  seeing  that  this  level  is 
reached.  (Incidentally,  educators  generally  Spend  more  time  trying  to 
bring  those  of  lower  capacity  to  a defined  standard  than  in  encouraging 
those  of  greater  capacity  to  achieve  to  their  own  level  of  capacity.) 
The  much-maligned  intelligence  or  mental  tests  are  the  best  instruments 
available  at  present  for  measuring  the  capacity  or  ability  of  individuals.  In- 
telligence tests  are  of  two  kinds — verbal  and  non-verbal.  The  verbal  tests 
use  verbal  material,  i.e.  words,  phrases,  etc.,  and  hence  assume  that  the 
individual  has  an  adequate  grounding  in  the  language  skills.  The  non- 
verbal tests  make  use  of  the  picture  or  other  symbolic  material,  and  only 
the  directions  need  be  given  verbally.  (They  are  given  in  pantomime  in 
some  cases,  by  the  way.)  If  there  is  a possibility  of  reading  or  language 
difficulties  being  present,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Canada,  both  kinds  of 
intelligence  tests  should  be  used  if  possible. 

1A  list  of  the  tests  published  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  will  be 
found  in  the  October  issue  of  The  School.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  constructing 
complete  batteries  of  achievement  and  diagnostic  tests  in  Silent  Reading  and  Arith- 
metic for  the  other  elementary  school  grades. 
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To  answer  the  second  question,  we  must  have  instruments  designed  for 
the  measurement  of  achievement.  The  most  important  of  these  are  in  the 
fields  of  English  and  mathematics,  i.e.  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  This 
may  seem  to  be  an  old-fashioned  approach,  but,  alas ! experience  has  shown 
that  the  skills  taught  in  these  fundamental  operations  are  still  essential. 
The  measurement  of  achievement  in  the  other  fields  (such  as  social  studies 
and  science,  for  example)  is  also  important,  but,  in  our  view  at  least,  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  skills  are  fundamental.  Difficulties  in  these  other 
fields  often  can  be,  and  frequently  have  been,  traced  to  weaknesses  in  what 
are  generally  called  the  fundamental  or  “tool”  subjects  of  reading  and 
arithmetic.  There  are  many  separate  problems  within  the  fields  of  reading 
and  arithmetic,  of  course,  and  when  general  weaknesses  have  been  located, 
more  specifically  designed  diagnostic  tests  should  be  used  to  aid  in  locating 
specific  difficulties.  All  this  information  aids  the  teacher  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  remedial  work. 

To  answer  the  third  question,  we  need  tests  which  measure  personality 
or  social  attitudes.  This  is  a very  important  field  but  it  is  a most  difficult 
one  in  which  to  work.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  present  tests  in  this  field 
are  really  satisfactory.  Most  of  them  are  based  on  subjective  judgments, 
like  rating  scales,  or  the  pupil’s  statements  of  his  own  reactions.  Hence 
they  are  not  as  reliable  as  other  educational  measuring  instruments.  More- 
over, any  great  social  change  or  change  in  national  feeling  may  be  im- 
mediately reflected  in  the  social  attitudes  of  pupils,  and  this  will  affect 
the  validity  of  the  tests.  The  field  is  so  important,  however,  that  even  the 
inadequate  and  somewhat  unreliable  assistance  given  by  such  tests  is 
valuable,  particularly  as  a supplement  to  the  teacher’s  personal  judgment 
of  the  pupil’s  temperament  and  personality. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  interpret  test  results  (and 
hence  use  them  properly)  unless  easily  understood  norms  or  general 
standards  are  available.  For  intelligence  tests,  mental  age  equivalents  for 
the  raw  scores  are  generally  given  in  the  manual  which  accompanies  the 
tests.  A mental  age  equivalent  is  simply  a means  of  indicating  the  level 
of  mental  maturity  reached  by  the  child.  If  a child  receives  a mental  age 
of  10  years,  6 months,  for  example,  this  means  that  he  has  reached  the 
average  level  of  maturity  of  children  10  years,  6 months  old  chronologically. 
From  the  mental  age  rating,  the  I.Q.  rating  or  mental-growth  index  can  be 
obtained.  Norms  for  achievement  tests  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  per- 
centile ratings,  age  norms,  or  grade  norms.  The  grade  norm  is  the  most 
easily  understood  norm  of  all,  since  it  refers  simply  to  the  average  achieve- 
ment of  children  at  a specified  grade  level.  The  grade  norm  7.5,  for 
example,  means  the  level  of  achievement  reached  in  a particular  subject 
by  the  average  child  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  in  grade  7 — hence  the 
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“decimal”  method  followed  in  denoting  the  norm.  Grade  norm  equivalents 
for  raw  scores  are  generally  given  in  the  test  manual,  so  that  no  computa- 
tion is  necessary.2  Since  some  teachers  and  administrators  prefer  age 
norms,  i.e.  norms  giving  the  level  of  achievement  reached  by  the  average 
child  of  a particular  age  group,  we  have  started  to  prepare  what  are  called 
“age-grade  conversion  tables”  for  Canada.  These  tables  enable  one  to 
transform  age  norms  into  grade  norms,  or  vice-versa,  very  quickly  and 
easily.  The  Ontario  table  has  been  prepared  and  published  in  mimeo- 
graphed form,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  request.  Similar  tables  for  the 
other  provinces  will  be  prepared  in  the  near  future. 

Let  us  consider  finally  some  simple  illustrative  examples  of  cases  which 
may  occur  in  practice.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  intelligence  and 
reading  test  results.  The  interpretation  of  results  for  other  tests  will 
be  similar  and  need  not  be  considered  here.  Examples  of  the  grade 
equivalents  of  scores  received  by  five  children  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 


Intelligence  and  Reading  Grade  Equivalents  (Illustrative  Examples) 


Child 

No. 

Name  of  Child 

Actual 

Grade 

Placement 

Mental 

Grade 

Placement 

Reading  Grade  Placement 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 

Speed 

1 

Johnny  K 

6.2 

8.3 

7.0 

8.3 

6.8 

2 

Jimmy  M 

6.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

4.8 

3 

Mary  P 

6.2 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

6.3 

4 

Ellen  S 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5 

Nancy  J 

6.2 

6.5 

6.3 

6.4 

6.0 

Since  the  tests  were  given  to  grade  VI  pupils  at  the  end  of  October,  the 
actual  grade  placement  of  all  pupils  is  of  course  6.2,  and  this  value  has 
been  entered  in  the  third  column.  The  mental  grade  placements  given  in 
the  fourth  column  were  obtained  by  transforming  the  mental  ages  on  the 
intelligence  test  into  grade  equivalents  by  means  of  the  age-grade  conver- 
sion table.  The  reading  grade  placements  given  in  the  last  three  columns 
were  obtained  by  transforming  the  raw  scores  obtained  on  the  three  reading 
tests  into  the  corresponding  grade  equivalents. 

How  can  these  figures  help  the  teacher?  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher 
can  see  from  the  column  of  mental  grades  that  the  children  differ  con- 
siderably in  capacity  or  ability.  The  first  child,  Johnny  K , has  a 

2Formerly  we  used  percentile  ratings  or  norms  for  achievement  tests  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Educational  Research,  but  in  the  future  we  shall  use  grade  norms, 
which  are  easier  for  the  teacher  to  interpret. 
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higher  level  of  ability  than  the  average  grade  VI  child  and  should  even 
be  able  to  carry  the  work  of  a higher  grade.  The  second  child,  Jimmy 

M , has  a lower  level  of  ability  than  the  average  grade  VI  child  and 

will  probably  have  difficulty  in  doing  a full  year’s  work  in  grade  VI.  The 
mental  grades  for  the  remaining  three  children  may  be  interpreted  in  a 
similar  manner.  These  two  columns  give  us  a comparison  of  the  level  of 
ability  of  each  child  with  his  actual  placement  in  school,  and  this,  of  courser 
yields  the  fundamental  information  against  which  the  remaining  results 
may  be  evaluated. 

In  using  the  reading  grades  we  shall  first  look  at  the  general  picture 
(the  teacher  would  calculate  and  use  the  averages  for  the  class  as  a whole). 
By  comparing  these  reading  grades  with  the  grades  of  the  other  two 
columns,  we  see  that  in  general  the  work  in  vocabulary  and  comprehension 
is  satisfactory,  but  the  level  of  speed  of  reading  is  a little  low.  Apparently 
some  remedial  work  is  required  in  this  connection. 

This  is  the  general  picture  for  the  group.  We  now  turn  to  the  study 
of  the  individual  cases.  Clearly  the  first  pupil,  although  his  work  is  above 
the  average  of  his  classmates,  could  be  improved  in  vocabulary  and  speed, 
as  he  is  not  achieving  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  a child  of  his  mental 
grade  in  these  two  phases  of  reading.  The  second  child,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  working  below  the  level  of  the  group  as  a whole,  but  is  actually  achieving 
about  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  a pupil  of  his  mental  grade.  The 
achievement  of  the  third  child  is  satisfactory  except  in  speed  of  reading. 
The  fourth  child  is  weak  in  comprehension  and  speed  of  reading  and  clearly 
requires  remedial  work  in  these  phases.  The  progress  of  the  last  child  is 
satisfactory,  except  possibly  in  speed  of  reading,  as  her  achievement  is  about 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  a child  of  her  grade  and  mental  placement. 

This  completes  the  analysis.  The  information  should  enable  the 
teacher  to  plan  her  work  better  both  for  the  class  as  a whole  and  for  each 
of  the  individuals  in  her  class. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  discussion  of  the  use  of  achievement  and 
intelligence  tests  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  teachers  and  administra- 
tors who  are  trying  to  provide  for  the  fullest  possible  development  of  every 
child.  We  are  convinced  that  such  tests  can  help  you  in  your  everyday 
work. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS— 1942  STYLE 
MAKE  YOUR  GIFTS  WAR  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES 
AND  ENSURE  THAT  THERE  WILL  BE 
HAPPY  NEW  YEARS  TO  COME 
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TAKING  STOCK  OF  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS 
AND  PRACTICES 


Mr.  E.  J.  Transom,  principal  of  Central  Public  School,  Timmins, 
Ontario,  believes  that  we  must  understand  what  we  are  doing 
(and  what  those  with  different  ideas  are  doing)  if  we  are  to  make 
the  most  of  classroom  opportunities  and  achieve  the  results  we 
desire.  His  article  should  clarify  conflicting  theories  and  help 
the  teacher  to  distinguish  the  kernel  from  the  shell. 

THE  most  serious  weakness  in  education  today  is  our  inability  to  see  it 
as  a whole.  One  school  of  thought  stresses  progressive  methods;  theirs 
might  be  called  the  philosophic  approach.  Personality,  attitudes,  child 
interests,  and  the  like  are  treated  as  if  they  gave  the  complete  view  of 
education.  Members  of  another  group,  the  essentialists  or  tradition- 
alists, stress  the  “essentials,”  or  the  acquisition  of  factual  knowledge. 
Yet  another  group  talks  democracy,  claiming  that  the  school  should  be 
handled  so  as  to  develop  democratic  ideals.  A further  group  stresses 
measurement,  and  believes  that  the  scientific  approach  offers  the  only 
exact  way  to  determine  what  the  school  is  doing.  There  are  a number  of 
other  views  extending  all  the  way  from  extreme  activism  to  extreme 
traditionalism. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  in  the  major  approaches  to  education. 
Each  makes  a definite  contribution  which  can  be  utilized.  The  scientific 
method  furnishes  the  administrator  with  an  account  of  things  as  they 
are.  It  gives  a more  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  individuals, 
school  procedures,  and  attainment  of  objectives.  Scientific  methods 
(some  form  of  measurement)  do  cpntribute  vital  information  that  cannot 
be  ignored  by  the  competent  educator.  However,  the  scientific  method 
cannot  furnish  educational  aims  and  objectives.  Even  in  measuring 
attainment  in  many  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  education  its 
value  is  dubious.  The  philosophic  approach  is  needed  to  determine  the 
true  worth  of  schools  and  of  education.  As  for  democracy,  it  must  be 
realized  that  democracy  is  more  than  a form  of  government.  Democracy 
is  a way  of  life,  and  as  such  should  determine  the  values,  aims,  and 
policies  of  education  and  life.  The  democratic  philosophy  as  accepted 
in  this  country  should  include  both  scientific  method  and  philosophic 
inquiry. 

TWO  SCHOOLS  OF  THOUGHT 

Although  there  are  many  groups  with  particular  interests,  as  has 
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been  said,  we  should  be  aware  particularly  of  two  opposing  schools  of 
thought  in  Ontario  education  today.  First,  there  is  the  so-called  tra- 
ditional point  of  view,  which  stresses  the  social  heritage,  the  importance 
of  facts  and  information,  systematic  and  logical  learning,  and  chrono- 
logical learning.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  so-called  progressive  point  of 
view,  which  emphasizes  problems  related  to  immediate  needs  and  stresses 
the  importance  of  attitudes,  socialization,  interests,  and  child  welfare. 

I shall  venture  to  compare  the  two  points  of  view  in  such  a way  as 
to  show  the  content,  procedures,  and  objectives  which  are  emphasized. 

PROGRESSIVE  TRADITIONAL 


Experiencing 
Related  subject  matter 
Changing  world 
Real  life  activities 
Understanding 

Development  of  the  whole  child 
Individual  differences  recognized 
Socialization 

Self-direction  from  within 
Immediate  interests 
Flexible  methods 
Psychological  approach 
Wide  reading  (research) 

Examinations  to  test  the  functioning  of 
subject  matter 
Activity  program 
Child-centred  school 
Discussion 
Life 

Vital  experiences 

Treatment  of  behaviour  problems  through 
discovery  of  causes 
Immediate  problems 
Child  participation 
Guidance 

Problems  of  everyday  life 
Personality  development 
Co-operation 
Development  of  attitudes 
Children’s  interests 

Initiative,  willingness  to  accept  responsi- 
bility 

Ability  to  think  freely  and  make  judg- 
ments 

Citizenship  interpreted  as  active  partici- 
pation in  formulation  of  policies 


Facts 

Isolated  subject  matter 

Static  world 

Books 

Memorization 

Mental  development 

All  treated  alike 

Individuality 

Direction  from  without 

Systematic  and  sequential  learnings 

Rigid  teaching  technique 

Logical  approach 

Close  study  of  one  textbook 

Examinations  to  test  factual  knowledge 

Subject  curriculum 
Subject-matter-centred  school 
Notes 

Preparation  for  life 
Mastery  of  subject  matter 
Treatment  of  behaviour  problems  by  en- 
couragement or  repression  of  actions 
Social  heritage 
Teacher  telling 
Authoritative  direction 
Problems  from  the  past 
Moulding  of  character 
Competition 

Creating  emotional  loyalties 
Teacher’s  interests 

Obedience,  conformity  to  a set  pattern  of 
behaviour 

Disposition  to  think  in  approved  fashion 

Citizenship  interpreted  as  readiness  to 
act  as  required  by  authority 


Looking  at  the  above,  one  feels  that  the  progressive  course  is  far 
superior  to  the  traditional  curriculum.  But  are  the  above  comparisons 
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effective  in  practice?  Do  not  many  self-styled  progressive  teachers  stress 
the  points  mentioned  under  the  traditional  course,  and  vice  versa ? 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  progressive  point  of  view.  We  may  list 
some  of  them: — 

(1)  The  belief  that  attitudes  are  only  slightly  connected  with  knowledge. 

(2)  The  rejection  of  systematic  and  sequential  learnings. 

(3)  The  denial  that  knowledge  and  understanding  can  be  learned  by  logical  procedure. 

(4)  The  denial  that  knowledge  or  facts  can  be  made  meaningful  except  by  child  parti- 

cipation, activities,  or  projects. 

(5)  Overstressing  immediate  interests  and  understressing  abiding  interests. 

(6)  The  denial  that  interests  can  be  developed  by  present  methods. 

(7)  Too  much  stress  on  incidental  learnings. 

(8)  Insufficient  emphasis  on  tool  subjects  and  standards. 

(9)  Overemphasizing  a child’s  ability  to  know  what  is  best  for  him. 

(10)  Much  talk  about  remote  objectives — attitudes,  interests,  and  the  like — but  little 
information  on  what  practices  will  achieve  such  objectives. 

The  terms  relating  to  progressive  education  are  often  misleading  and 
ambiguous.  Such  terms  as  “integration”  and  “correlation”  are  pure 
subject-matter  concepts  as  used  by  most  would-be  progressives.  It  is 
futile  to  aim  at  integration  by  a mechanical  combination  of  subjects  or 
subject  matter.  Subject  matter  should  be  drawn  from  all  fields  as 
required. 

Progressives  seem  to  think  that  character  and  personality  are  the 
result  of  a special  group  of  objectives.  This  appears  to  be  false.  Charac- 
ter, personality,  co-operation,  punctuality,  and  the  like,  are  the  result 
of  learning  procedures  related  to  the  whole  program  of  school  work. 
Psychologists  and  psychiatrists  do  not  hold  the  view  that  specific  tasks, 
even  undesirable  ones,  are  dangerous  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
personality.  On  the  contrary,  the  willingness  and  ability  to  attack  and 
persist  at  difficult  tasks  is  a test  of  normal  personality. 

Creativeness,  initiative,  and  the  like  are  claimed  by  progressives  to 
be  related  to  certain  activities.  This  is  not  likely  true.  These  traits  are 
common  to  all  educational  procedures. 

WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Among  the  weaknesses  of  the  traditional  point  of  view  are  the 
following: — 

(1)  Overstressing  memorization,  or  rote  meaning. 

(2)  Not  grasping  the  fundamental  biological  fact  that  the  child  acts  as  a unit  and  that 

during  any  learning  process  the  child  not  only  gathers  facts  but  is  changed 
mentally,  morally,  and  socially. 

(3)  Making  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  to  be  memorized  the  essential  objective 

(rather  than  personality  development). 
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(4)  Not  making  sufficient  allowance  for  individual  differences. 

(5)  Not  giving  sufficient  consideration  to  social  training. 

(6)  Presenting  facts  in  isolation  rather  than  in  terms  of  relationships. 

(7)  Testing  factual  knowledge  almost  exclusively. 

(8)  Believing  that  the  ability  to  write  down  factual  knowledge  at  an  examination 

indicates  understanding  of  that  knowledge. 

(9)  Neglecting  creative,  imaginative  art. 

(10)  Conducting  school  life  on  the  plan  of  a dictatorship  rather  than  of  a democracy. 

(11)  Ignoring  simultaneous  learning. 

(12)  Showing  little  concern,  as  teachers,  about  the  mental  health  of  pupils. 

(13)  Refusing  to  recognize  and  study  the  problem  of  transfer. 

(14)  Ignoring  the  interests  of  the  child. 

(15)  Placing  insufficient  emphasis  on  pupil  participation. 

(16)  Testing  fundamentals  or  tool  subjects  too  frequently  in  isolation. 

(17)  Presenting  subject  matter  with  no  thought  of  socialization — not  relating  the  sub- 

ject matter  to  the  social  life  of  the  group. 

(18)  Teaching  health  as  factual  knowledge  or  as  a set  of  rules  to  be  memorized  rather 

than  as  a way  of  life. 

(19)  Teaching  science  as  a number  of  natural  science  facts  to  be  memorized. 

(20)  Limiting  supplementary  reading  to  a few  approved  books. 

(21)  Treating  misconduct  as  if  the  evil  were  innate. 

(22)  Failing  to  take  into  account  that  the  most  desirable  outcomes  of  education  are 

not  measurable  by  ordinary  examinations. 

(23)  Failing  to  realize  that  “the  best  indication  of  the  presence  of  true  learnings  is  the 

appearance  and  functioning  of  the  new  response  in  real  situations.” 

(24)  Failing  to  realize  that  “the  test  of  a real  product  of  learning  is  its  permanency 

and  habitual  use  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life.” 

In  Ontario  some  teachers  are  stressing  enterprises  and  activities  but 
are  neglecting  all  the  sound  principles  underlying  progressive  education. 
Other  teachers  are  carrying  out  practices  based  on  progressive  principles 
but  are  doing  little  work  on  enterprises  and  the  like.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  make  an  analysis  of  many  methods  and  utilize  the  best  of 
various  views,  and  thus  avoid  extremes  of  emphasis? 


Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Cloth,  240  pages. 
New  York,  Scribner’s,  1942.  This  book  contains  twenty  essays  and  addresses  by  the 
eminent  American  educator,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who  is  President  of  Columbia 
University  and  known  far  and  wide  as  a great  internationalist.  The  majority  of  the 
addresses  have  been  delivered  since  September  1939;  a few  date  back  to  1935.  There 
is  a strong  patriotic  note  throughout,  and  more  than  once  the  reader  is  reminded  that 
“the  oceans  which  once  separated  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  and  Australia,  now  join  them  together.”  The  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  is  clearly  presented,  and  in  almost  every  address  there  is  the  deep  note  struck 
to  remind  us  that  now  and  forever  certain  eternal  verities  are  the  true  prizes  to  be 
attained.  The  university’s  function  in  war  time,  civilization’s  ghastly  peril,  and  even 
the  joy  of  work,  receive  attention  in  straightforward  prose,  selections  from  which 
migh  easily  be  used  for  models  in  senior  English  classes.  N.  mcl. 
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THE  SONG  METHOD 


The  author  is  Mr.  Harry  Hill,  supervisor  of  music  education  in 
the  Ottawa  Publ  ic  Schools,  and  editor  of  The  Singing  Period. 

The  article  is  a frank  and  challenging  exposition  of  the  song 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  music. 

THERE  are  two  methods  of  teaching  music  at  present  in  use  in  the 
schools  of  North  America.  They  are  the  technical  approach,  or,  if  you 
like,  the  mechanical  approach,  and  the  song  approach.  Under  the 
former  classification  are  several  systems  which  stress  the  mechanics  of 
reading  music  rather  than  the  aesthetic  side.  To  those  who  use  such 
methods  or  systems,  drill  on  the  modulator,  on  time-names,  key  signa- 
tures, etc.,  is  a prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  music.  The  whole 
stress  is  on  the  mechanics  of  reading.  It  must  be  said  in  justification 
that  many  such  teachers  are  not  convinced  that  children  can  be  taught 
to  read  music  and  enjoy  themselves  and  the  music  in  the  process.  In 
the  field  of  piano  teaching  this  is  exemplified  by  those  who  let  the  pupil 
wade  through  seas  of  technique  before  they  allow  him  to  play  a piece. 
With  the  modern  teacher  the  pupil  plays  a little  piece  at  the  first  lesson, 
and  by  playing  graded  pieces  acquires  the  technique  needed  for  other 
and  more  difficult  pieces.  Later  he  learns  about  the  scale  and  the  chord 
through  the  pieces  which  he  enjoys  playing  for  his  friends. 

In  school  music  those  who  stress  the  technical  or  mechanical  approach 
let  the  technicalities  eat  up  most  of  the  lesson  period  and  give  just  a 
crumb  of  the  time  to  the  singing  of  a song.  I have  in  my  possession  a 
music  reader  which  contains  no  words  at  all.  Exercises  involving  scale 
passages  and,  later,  simple  skips  are  used.  No  words — the  book  is  like 
a story  book  without  illustrations.  You  can’t  have  a song  unless  you 
have  words,  and  a song  is  much  more  interesting  than  a tune  without 
words.  This  reader  is  still  published.  Another  series  in  my  possession 
consists  of  three  books,  having  many  melodies  taken  from  the  classics, 
but  containing  no  words  which  would  turn  an  exercise  into  an  interesting 
song.  Pupils  who  are  brought  up  under  such  systems  may  know  the 
names  of  the  keys,  may  be  able  to  name  half  notes,  quarter  notes,  etc. — 
while  they  are  still  in  school.  But  once  they  are  away  from  the  discipline 
of  the  school  there  will  be  little  or  no  carry-over  into  everyday  life.  We 
tend  to  carry  into  adult  life  the  things  we  liked  to  do  as  children — the 
things  we  enjoyed  the  most.  One  might  as  well  expect  a child  to  enjoy 
reading  by  drilling  entirely  on  lists  of  words.  Teachers  of  reading 
found  long  ago  that  little  stories  containing  familiar  words  stimulated 
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interest.  In  this  way  word  recognition  is  taught.  Watch  the  modern 
teacher  in  grade  I and  you  will  find  the  clue  to  the  method  I am  about  to 
describe— the  Song  Method. 

In  teaching  the  Song  Method  one  has  to  keep  in  mind  first  the  child, 
second  the  way  in  which  a child  learns  to  speak  his  native  language.  A 
child  learns  to  speak  by  imitating  the  parents.  Alas  for  the  child  if  he 
hears  incorrect  speech  and  glaring  grammatical  errors;  he  will  imitate 
all  of  these.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  grade  teacher  in  the 
junior  grades  when  teaching  music.  The  pupils  will  imitate  all  her 
musical  defects  as  well  as  her  virtues.  Prior  to  entering  school  a child 
has  learned  to  use  several  hundred  words,  depending  on  the  type  of 
home  from  which  he  comes.  This  makes  an  ideal  background  from 
which  the  teacher  of  reading  may  draw.  Many  pupils  upon  entering 
school  have  never  tried  to  imitate  a musical  sound.  It  must  be  obvious, 
then,  that  these  pupils  will  need  several  years  in  which  to  learn  to  handle 
the  singing  voice  and  build  up  a vocabulary.  First  the  pupil  must  be 
able  to  make  his  singing  voice  go  where  he  wants  it  to  go.  He  must  be 
able  to  make  it  go  up  when  it  should  go  up,  down  when  it  should  go 
down,  and  also  make  it  remain  on  the  same  tone  for  as  many  repetitions 
of  the  sound  as  need  be.  All  this  is  very  difficult  for  the  child  who  has 
never  tried  to  imitate  a musical  sound.  Too  many  teachers  listen  to 
these  first  attempts  and  then  label  a child  as  a monotone  when  all  he 
lacks  is  musical  experience. 

The  first  requirement  for  .teaching  the  Song  Method  is  that  the 
pupil  shall  have  the  proper  use  of  his  singing  voice.  When  this  has 
been  obtained  by  various  imitative  devices,  short  songs  are  taught  by 
rote.  The  first  songs  are  probably  only  four  measures  in  length,  then 
eight  measures,  and  the  common  nursery  rhymes  should  be  taught. 
These  songs  should  be  in  keys  suited  to  the  “head-voice”  of  the  child, 
and  should  tell  about  things  which  interest  him  at  this  particular  age. 
The  pupil  should  learn  to  imitate  exactly  the  portion  of  the  song  which 
is  sung  by  the  teacher.  This  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  ear-training. 

The  work  described  above  will  occupy  most  of  the  time  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  grade  I.  By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  grade  II  he  should 
have  a fair  command  of  his  voice  and  a good  background  of  musical 
experience.  In  grade  II,  along  with  many  other  rote  songs,  he  is  ready 
to  learn  simple  songs  which  can  be  used  later  to  teach  the  scale  and  the 
tonic  chord  ( doh , me,  soh  and  high  doh).  Two  songs  are  taught,  by 
rote,  in  each  of  the  keys  which  have  doh  within  the  limits  of  the  staff. 
This  means  that  the  following  keys  are  included:  E and  E flat,  F,  G,  A 
and  A flat,  B flat.  Considering  E and  E flat  as  the  same  key,  doh 
being  on  the  first  line  in  each  case,  this  would  make  ten  songs.  These 
songs  are  taught,  as  any  rote  song  should  be,  for  enjoyment,  and  the 
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tonic-sol  fa  syllables  taught  as  an  extra  verse.  Over  a period  of  weeks 
the  pupils  will  begin  to  associate  the  syllables  with  certain  songs.  The 
steps  are  described  below. 

1st The  song  is  taught  as  an  ordinary  rote  song,  by  imitation. 

2nd  . . . .The  song,  when  thoroughly  learned,  is  sung  to  loo  for  tone  work 
and  also  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  purely  musical 
aspects  of  the  tune.  A song  of  four  lines  may  have  the  same 
melody  in  the  first  and  third  lines.  Thus  the  pupil  discovers 
that  a long  tune  is  made  up  of  several  short  tunes  and  that 
some  of  these  may  be  repeated.  The  tonic-solfa  syllables  are 
then  taught  to  each  line,  by  rote,  stressing  the  fact  that  repe- 
titions have  the  same  syllable  names.  This  helps  in  the  associ- 
ation of  syllables  with  parts  of  the  tune. 

3rd ....  The  teacher  will  finally  sing  a line  of  a familiar  song  to  the 
words  or  loo , and  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  sing  back  the  solfa 
names. 

4th ....  The  teacher  can  later  sing  part  of  a line  to  loo  and  the  pupils 
spell  out  the  tune,  as  doh,  me , soh,  high  doh.  This  can  all  be 
done  from  songs  which  the  pupils  love  to  sing,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  school  term  these  pupils  will  know  such  groups  of  tones 
as  doh , me,  soh,  and  will  know  the  scale  and  parts  of  the  scale 
just  as  well  as  pupils  who  are  taught  these  facts  in  the  abstract. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  in  grade  II  the  staff  picture  of  one 
of  these  songs  is  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  the  pupils  learn  to  follow 
the  tune  as  the  teacher  points  to  the  notes.  The  teacher  may  sing  a 
line  to  a neutral  syllable  (loo)  and  the  pupils  may  find  that  line.  Later 
they  can  spell  out  the  line  to  the  solfa  syllables.  This  is  all  incidental 
teaching,  but  the  day  comes  when  the  pupils  are  ready  to  discover  and 
pin  down  a few  facts  for  future  use.  The  following  is  the  procedure 
followed. 

1st The  song  is  reviewed  and  sung  to  the  solfa  syllables.  The 

pupils  are  asked  to  notice  where  all  the  doh' s are  placed.  They 
come  to  the  blackboard  and  point  to  them.  The  me' s are 
located,  and  then  the  soh' s , the  teacher  explaining  only  the 
difference  between  a note  on  a line  and  a note  in  a space.  This 
will  be  enough  for  one  lesson. 

2nd.  . . .The  song  is  sung,  and  the  pupils  are  asked  to  pay  attention  to 
the  notes  to  which  the  teacher  points  twice.  The  pupils  come 
to  the  blackboard  and  find  these.  They  then  observe  the  notes 
to  which  the  teacher  points  once  and  find  them  as  before.  The 
process  is  repeated  with  the  notes  to  which  the  teacher  points 
four  times.  No  technical  names  like  half,  quarter,  etc.,  are 
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given.  “Notes  we  point  to  once”  is  all  that  is  needed.  Thus 
at  the  next  lesson  they  have  learned  something  of  note  values. 
(The  quarter  note  is  used  as  a one-beat  note.) 

A song  used  in  this  manner  becomes  an  observation  song — that 
is,  a song  taught  as  a rote  song,  then  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  used 
for  observation.  By  this  means  the  pupils  teach  themselves,  by  observ- 
ation, the  facts  we  wish  them  to  learn — i.e.  the  facts  which  will  be  of 
assistance  in  reading  a new  song  in  the  same  key. 

After  a song  in  the  key  of  E or  E flat  has  been  treated  as  outlined 
above,  the  pupils  try  to  read  a new,  short  song  in  that  key.  After  this 
many  other  songs  in  the  same  key  are  tried,  using  these  three  steps: — 

1st The  song  is  read,  a phrase  at  a time,  to  the  solfa  syllables. 

2nd.  . . .The  song  is  then  sung  to  a neutral  syllable  (loo). 

3rd.  . . .The  song  is  then  sung  to  the  words,  and  attention  is  given  to 
enunciation  and  expression. 

At  first  the  teacher  will  have  to  help,  but  as  the  pupils  find  they  can 
sing  more  and  more  by  themselves  they  gain  in  confidence.  Stay  at 
least  one  month  in  each  key  to  give  the  slowest  pupils  a chance  to  get 
the  idea  of  chord  location.  Graded  song  material  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  using  this  method. 

Some  one  may  complain  that  there  are  no  set  exercises.  That  is 
quite  right.  When  a mistake  occurs  in  learning  a song,  we  make  a 
drill  out  of  that  difficulty  and  the  pupils  begin  to  realize  that  unless  that 
catch  or  difficulty  is  mastered  the  song  will  be  spoiled.  Thus  the 
exercise  is  given  point.  The  drill,  however,  should  be  short  and  snappy. 
Any  difficulty  is  taken  from  its  context,  given  attention,  and  then 
placed  back  in  its  proper  setting.  In  using  Song  Method  this  principle 
is  followed  from  grade  II  through  to  the  high  school.  In  introducing  a 
new  point  in  tune  or  rhythm  a rote  song  containing  the  new  problem  is 
taught.  The  song  is  then  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  new 
problem  noted,  through  its  appearance  to  the  eye  and  its  effect  to  the 
ear.  It  is  taken  from  the  context  and  worked  with  until  understood, 
and  then  new  songs  containing  the  new  problem  are  studied.  In  this 
way  constant  progress  is  assured  and  the  interest  of  the  pupil  maintained. 

Investigation  by  any  forward-looking  music  teacher  will  show  that 
the  Song  Method  is  in  line  with  modern  educational  psychology,  and 
unless  that  teacher  wishes  to  be  branded  as  behind  the  times  he  will  be 
anxious  to  bring  his  methods  as  up-to-date  as  those  used  in  the  teaching 
of  other  school  subjects. 
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A TRANSFER  RECORD 


Th  is  article  is  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Pearson,  principal  of  Garrison  Road 
School,  S.  S.  4,  Bertie  Township,  Ontario.  Mr.  Pearson,  who 
is  especially  interested  in  educational  guidance,  believes — 
with  good  reason— that  when  a child  is  transferred  to  another 
school,  his  new  teacher  should  have  any  helpful  information 
that  can  be  given.  He  would  like  to  see  a standard  and  com- 
plete transfer  record  used  throughout  the  province.1 

THE  need  for  a transfer  record  is  apparent.  A child  from  another  school 
comes  to  you  as  a stranger.  You  know  absolutely  nothing  about  him  except 
for  a few  percentages  or  grades  on  a report  card  (if  he  brings  one) . But 
what  about  information  for  registering  him  ? His  health  ? His  personality  ? 
His  learning  capacity?  His  home  environment?  These  are  some  of  the 
vitally  important  items  a teacher  should  know  as  soon  as  a new  pupil 
presents  himself  at  school.  Of  course,  you  say,  the  teacher  who  gets  him 
can  find  all  this  out  for  herself.  But  it  requires  time,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  waste  in  school.  Before  you  have  his  case  diagnosed  properly  he  may 
even  leave  for  another  school,  where  the  teacher  already  burdened  with 
from  40  to  50  pupils  will  have  to  start  all  over  again. 

Now  this  pupil  has  had  to  move  about  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and 
hence  deserves  more  consideration  than  he  usually  gets.  No  one  will 
question  the  fact  that  much  retardation  in  school  is  caused  by  moving  from 
school  to  school,  from  teacher  to  teacher.  To  my  knowledge  little  if  any- 
thing has  been  done  to  remove  this  handicap  to  pupil  progress  in  our 
schools.  But  retardation  need  not  result  if  the  teacher  has  a suitable  transfer 
record  of  the  child  when  he  arrives.  Then  the  teacher  need  not  spend 
weeks  working  with  the  child  “in  the  dark.” 

When  you  go  to  a strange  doctor  he  at  once  delves  deep  into  your 
personal  history.  From  this  information  he  hopes  to  help  you.  The 
teacher’s  role  is  that  of  the  doctor ; the  pupil  is  the  patient  seeking  help. 
Adequate  information  about  a new  pupil  assures  effective  teaching  from  the 
first  day  he  enters  your  school. 

CONTENTS  OF  A TRANSFER  RECORD 

The  question  arises,  what  should  the  transfer  record  contain?  In  my 
opinion  it  should  have  the  information  most  urgently  needed  at  the  outset 
as  a basis  for  a clear  understanding  of  the  child — information  which  other- 

transfer  Records  and/or  Cumulative  Record  Cards  are  used  to  a varying  extent 
in  several  provinces.  In  Ontario,  of  course,  there  is  the  A.D.P.  Card,  which  gives 
much  of  the  information  Mr.  Pearson  would  have  included;  but  the  use  of  an  A.D.P. 
Card , or  some  equivalent  record,  is  by  no  means  universal  throughout  the  province. 
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TRANSFER  RECORD 


1. 


(a) 

(b) 


(c) 

(d) 


Information  for  General  Registration 


Name  of  Pupil  (in  full,  surname  preceding) 
Date  of  Birth 


day 

month 

year 

Name  of  Parent  (or  Guardian) 

Record  of  Promotion  (insert  date  of  entrance  to  each  grade,  e.g.  2/9/41 


Gr.  I 

Gr.  II 

Gr.  Ill 

Gr.  IV 

Gr.  V 

Gr.  VI 

Gr.  VII 

Gr.  VIII 

( e ) Name  of  School 


Pupil’s  Personal  History 


Health  (to  include  nature  of  illness,  if  any,  and  time  lost  at  school) 

Personality  (mark  an  X after  those  items  observed) 

Weaknesses 

Strong  Points 

timid 

helpful  in  routine 

nervous 

calm  and  collected 

backward 

good  mixer 

craves  attention 

modest 

inattentive 

alert 

(a) 

(*) 


0) 


Entered  grade  I at .years. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


Pupil’s  School  History 
Intelligence  (teacher’s  estimate,  based  on  test  results  and  other  evidences  of 
intellectual  capacity) 


Weak  Subjects 


Possible  Causes 


Work  Habits. 


4. 


(*) 

( b ) 

(c) 


Family  History 

Occupation  of  Parents 

Attitude  of  Parents  towards  School 


Interest  of  Parent  in  Welfare  of  Child. 


5. 


(a) 

(■ b ) 


Remarks 

To  understand  this  child  I think  you  should  know  that. 


Name  and  Address  of  Teacher. 
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wise  would  take  a considerable  period  of  time  to  acquire  by  observations 
and  inquiries. 

First , the  child  must  be  registered.  Since  accurate  information  is  es- 
sential, it  should  come  from  the  teacher  who  has  transferred  the  pupil. 
This  has  been  provided  for  in  item  1 of  the  accompanying  transfer  card. 

Second,  the  child’s  health  and  personal  make-up  should  be  known. 
This  helps  the  teacher  to  understand  weaknesses  which  the  child  ha's— 
weaknesses  not  so  apparent  on  the  surface.  His  strong  points  will  also  be 
known  at  once.  The  age  he  entered  school  would  help  explain  his  grade 
placement.  Item  2 of  the  transfer  card  would  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject. 

Third,  another  teacher’s  estimate  of  a pupil  would  not  only  be  interesting 
but  invaluable  in  helping  the  teacher  adapt  her  teaching  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  pupil.  Knowing  a pupil’s  weak  subjects  and  possible  causes  for 
the  weaknesses,  she  could  complete  her  own  diagnosis  without  waste  of 
time.  A knowledge  of  the  work  habits  of  a pupil  would  warn  a teacher 
what  to  be  on  guard  against,  and  remedial  material  could  be  planned  in 
advance.  Item  3 of  the  card  provides  this  information  in  condensed  form. 

Fourth,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a child  is  influenced  either  favourably 
or  otherwise  by  conditions  in  the  home.  The  attitude  of  the  parents  toward 
the  school  often  explain  a child’s  behaviour  at  school.  If  a parent  views  the 
welfare  of  a child  in  the  proper  light,  the  parent’s  attitude  towards  the 
school  will  be  of  a constructive  nature.  Item  4 of  the  transfer  card  covers 
this  aspect  of  the  child’s  life. 

Fijth,  the  teacher  transferring  the  child  may  wish  to  give  some  other 
helpful  information  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  four  items  above. 
Space  has  been  provided.  The  teacher’s  name  and  address  should  also 
be  included.  This  would  be  valuable  should  more  information  be  desired 
on  some  problem  to  which  the  new  teacher  is  unable  to  find  a solution. 

Sixth,  I do  not  imply  that  the  accompanying  card  is  a perfect  product. 
Opinions  will  vary  as  to  what  the  most  desirable  form  would  be.  I do 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  a real  need  for  a standard  transfer  card  in 
our  schools.  Lack  of  information  about  a child  coming  into  a school  from 
another  school  always  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  child.  And  modern 
education  is  emphasizing  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  more  and  more. 

AN  EXAMPLE  TO  SHOW  ITS  VALUE 

Let  me  cite  an  actual  instance  where  the  teacher  had  no  information 
about  a pupil  who  came  to  her.  She  found  the  boy  extremely  backward 
in  mathematics,  and  therefore  gave  him  extra  help  at  the  intermissions. 
This  help  was  later  cut  off  and  the  child  was  required  to  help  himself  a bit 
more — apparently  a perfectly  reasonable  procedure.  But  the  boy  still  failed 
to  take  hold  of  the  mathematics.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him. 
The  pupil  developed  a hatred  for  school  and  a dislike  for  the  teacher.  He 
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refused  to  attend  that  particular  school.  Truancy  resulted.  Trouble  arose 
between  parent  and  teacher.  Finally,  it  came  to  the  teacher’s  attention 
(through  the  cross-fire)  that  the  child  had  not  started  to  school  until  he 
was  ten  years  old,  owing  to  a lung  condition.  Fie  was  now  fourteen  years 
old  and  in  grade  VII.  The  teacher  took  him  to  be  just  indifferent  and 
lazy.  But  had  the  teacher  had  a transfer  record  (including  data  on  when 
he  began  school),  all  this  trouble  for  teacher,  parent,  and  child  could  have 
been  avoided. 

To  summarize,  there  is  at  present  a condition,  easily  corrected,  which 
results  in  lack  of  understanding  of  the  child  for  want  of  information  about 
the  child.  So  here’s  hoping  that  in  the  near  future,  when  a new  pupil  drops 
in  some  morning,  he  will  have  with  him  a sealed  envelope  addressed  “To 
Your  New  Teacher,”  and  containing  a really  useful  Transfer  Record. 


THE  PRINCIPAL'S  OFFICE 

This  is  an  experimental  feature.  It  will  be  continued  if  school 
principals  find  it  of  sufficient  interest  and  value  to  submit 
either  (a)  problems  to  which  they  are  seeking  a solution,  or 
(b)  suggestions  for  handling  problems  that  have  arisen.  If 
you  think  it  worth  while,  please  write  at  once. 

HOMEWORK 

THERE  has  been  considerable  trouble  about  homework  recently.  The 
shorter  school  year,  caused  by  pupils’  engaging  in  work  connected  with 
the  war,  makes  more  homework  necessary  if  the  course  of  study  is  to  be 
covered  with  any  thoroughness.  On  the  other  hand,  parents  are  requiring 
more  help  from  their  children  at  home — particularly  in  rural  districts. 

This  fall  we  sent  to  the  parents  of  each  child  a memorandum  on  home- 
work, explaining  clearly  why  homework  is  necessary,  how  much  homework 
should  be  done  by  the  average  pupil,  why  some  pupils  find  homework 
burdensome,  and  what  parents  can  do  to  help  such  pupils  work  more 
efficiently. 

A second  part  of  the  memorandum  consisted  of  a questionnaire,  in  which 
parents  were  asked  to  indicate,  among  other  things,  what  supervision  they 
exercised  over  the  pupil’s  homework,  whether  he  studied  in  a quiet  place, 
and  whether  they  were  willing  to  risk  having  the  pupil  fail  because  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  homework. 

Although  a few  parents  expressed  a willingness  to  have  their  children 
fail  if  necessary  to  gain  a reduction  in  homework,  we  believe  that  the 
memorandum  enabled  parents  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
and  that  it  also  did  much  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  super- 
vision of  their  children’s  school  work. — W.  W.  Powell,  Principal,  Kinburn 
Continuation  School. 
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WILL  NO  ONE  RID  ME  OF  THIS 
TROUBLESOME  PUPIL  ? 


What  is  the  basis  of  the  problem — the  pupil,  the  teacher,  the 
curriculum,  the  system?  Has  the  pupil  any  right  to  a consider- 
ation of  his  special  needs  before  being  condemned?  Is  he  really 
as  hopeless  as  he  seems?  The  cases  described  in  this  article  may 
assist  you  with  similar  problems.  The  author  is  Mr.  Gordon 
Young,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  West  Middlesex, 
Ontario.  This  is  the  second  article  in  the  series  devoted  to  the 
"problem  child"  in  the  rural  school. 

"WILL  no  one  rid  me  of  this  troublesome  priest?"  exclaimed  the  exas- 
perated monarch  of  England,  Henry  II.  But  he  soon  discovered  that 
riddance  of  the  priest  was  a most  unsatisfactory  solution  of  his  problem. 
When  a teacher  is  confronted  with  a pupil  or  pupils  who  are  exasperating 
because  of  lack  of  progress,  disturbing  influence,  or  some  other  irritating 
characteristic,  there  may  be  a more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
than  simply  separating  the  pupil  from  the  school  or  the  teacher.  To  find 
that  solution  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  teacher  is  not  merely  an  employee 
but  a master  in  his  profession.  Inexperienced  teachers  as  well  as  those 
of  long  experience  can  find  the  solution  in  most  cases  if  they  use  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  task. 

The  following  are  a few  instances  of  such  success. 

SEVEN  CASES  IN  POINT 

A (shall  we  say  Alice?)  was  a girl  of  ten  years  of  age  having  difficulty 
in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  consequently  remaining  in  grade  I. 
She  gave  no  trouble  in  the  small  rural  school  which  she  attended,  but  her 
lack  of  progress  and  apparent  lack  of  ability  was  a constant  source  of 
disappointment  to  herself,  the  teacher,  and  her  parents.  A mental  examina- 
tion indicated  that  she  could  not  keep  up  to  the  pace  of  the  average  students 
but  did  not  account  entirely  for  her  retardation.  The  teacher’s  report 
showed  that  she  was  willing  to  try  almost  any  assigned  task  and  that  she 
was  interested  in  the  work  of  the  house  at  home. 

The  teacher  was  supplied  with  attractive  new  readers  accompanied  by 
workbooks  with  good  primary  reading  and  number  teaching  material 
and  was  advised  to  use  more  objective  methods  than  had  been  necessary 
with  the  other  children.  At  the  same  time  knitting  was  introduced  to  this 
pupil  and  several  others.  Alice  soon  established  a good  reputation  as  knitter 
and  received  the  praise  of  her  teacher  and  fellow-pupils.  She  learned  the 
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joy  of  finding  that  her  work  was  appreciated  by  her  companions.  The 
easy  graded  readers  and  number  work* 1 * * * * 6  gave  her  a sense  of  success  in  these 
fields  also.  The  more  expert  management  by  the  teacher  led  her  on  success- 
fully until  in  two  years  she  was  preparing  for  grade  V.  Parents,  teacher, 
and  pupil  all  were  delighted,  simply  because  the  pupil’s  individual  needs 
had  been  considered,  good  teaching  material  provided,  and  the  teacher 
directed  to  employ  the  best  appropriate  methods  which  had  been  explained 
to  her  at  normal  school. 

B (let  us  say  Bert)  was  one  of  a large  family  of  meagre  means — in 
almost  dire  poverty — with  respect  not  only  to  this  world’s  goods  but  also  to 
intellectual  ability.  The  inspector  had  assisted  the  teacher  in  the  individual 
study  of  the  needs  of  each  pupil  from  this  family  and  had  recommended  the 
use  of  material  and  methods  similar  to  those  already  described.  Progress 
had  been  made,  but  it  almost  required  a microscope  to  see  it.  Nevertheless, 
school  had  become  less  severe  and  easier  to  bear  since  Bert  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  no  longer  required  to  do  what  was  impossible  for  them  but 
were  assigned  work  suitable  to  their  abilities. 

On  his  way  to  visit  this  rural  school  in  the  winter,  the  inspector’s  car 
swung  crosswise  on  the  narrow  icy  road  near  Bert’s  home.  The  inspector 
tried  to  put  the  chains  on  the  wheels  but  the  ice  and  the  crown  of  the  road 
frustrated  every  effort.  It  was  one  of  Bert’s  frequent  days  of  home  help, 
and  the  inspector  was  not  sorry  to  see  Bert  coming  up  the  road  with  a good 
basket  of  gritty  ashes,  which  enabled  him  to  reach  the  school  in  good  time. 
In  this  case  the  academic  progress  may  not  have  been  encouraging,  but  Bert 
had  revealed  qualities  of  character  and  citizenship  which  we  admire.  He 
saw  the  need  of  his  fellow-man,  found  a solution,  and  promptly  applied  it. 

Charlie  (case  C)  is  a young  lad  in  a rural  school  whose  difficulty  in 
reading  had  no  correlation  to  his  ingenuity  on  the  playground,  around  home, 
and  in  mischievous  pranks.  He  was  able  to  listen  to  classes  away  ahead 
of  his  own  and  answer  for  them  if  asked.  He  could  not  read,  his  writing  was 

xAny  list  of  books  and  materials  is  certain  to  discriminate  unfairly  by  omission 
of  some  excellent  material,  since  not  everything  can  be  thoroughly  known  to  one  per- 
son. However,  the  following  have  been  found  particularly  useful  by  the  author: 

(1)  the  Elson  Basic  Series  of  readers  (both  old  and  new  editions) — has  workbooks 
to  accompany  the  readers,  and  the  vocabulary  is  used  in  a similar  graded  series  of 
art,  number,  health,  science,  and  social  studies  readers — all  attractively  illustrated 

(Gage).  (2)  The  Work-Play  series  (old  and  new  editions) — has  workbooks  and 

supplementary  unit  readers.  The  New  Health  series,  by  Charters  et  al.,  uses  the 
vocabulary  of  these  readers  (Macmillan).  (3)  The  Alice  and  Jerry  books — with 

workbooks  tied  up  with  the  Wonder  Story  books  (Copp  Clark).  (4)  Number  Work- 

book for  Beginners  (Dent).  (5)  Individual  Arithmetic — Books  A,  B,  C,  D (Ginn). 

(6)  New  Canadian  Arithmetic — Books  I and  II  (Dent).  (7)  Everyday  Words — 
Books,  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  (Clarke,  Irwin).  (8)  Craft  Package  “A”  for  Juniors;  “B” 
for  older  juniors  (Geo.  M.  Hendry). 
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queer,  to  say  the  least,  and  his  spelling  was  worse.  A mental  examination 
indicated  that  his  intelligence  quotient  was  higher  than  (let  us  say)  the 
inspector’s.  Both  teacher  and  inspector  were  baffled,  and  the  case  was 
submitted  to  the  Auxiliary  Classes  Branch.  Further  tests  were  applied 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Charlie  apparently  saw  print  the  way  it  appears 
to  you  and  me  in  a mirror.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  queer  writing  and 
poor  spelling.  A few  simple  directions  from  the  Inspector  of  Auxiliary 
Classes  patiently  followed  soon  cleared  up  Charlie’s  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling  difficulties. 

Case  D concerns  a group  rather  than  an  individual.  At  this  rural  school 
of  twenty  pupils  over  half  spoke  such  a jargon  that  the  inspector  could  not 
understand  them  when  reading.  Miss  De  Laporte,  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Auxiliary  Classes,  was  requested  to  help  find  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. In  addition  to  the  necessary  adjustment  of  curriculum,  teaching 
material,  and  methods  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual  pupils,  the 
use  of  a mirror  and  practice  in  correct  pronunciation  of  words  were  recom- 
mended. In  a remarkably  short  time  the  speech  difficulties  of  this  school 
were  reduced  by  the  young  teacher,  who  adopted  the  suggestions  given  to 
her.  Before  spring  the  inspector  was  able  to  understand  the  pupils  describ- 
ing events  that  happened  at  home  or  on  the  way  to  school. 

Case  E is  also  a group  in  a primer  class  in  a small  graded  school. 
Some  of  these  pupils  were  not  learning  to  read,  some  were  falling  far 
behind  the  majority  of  the  class.  As  all  were  expected  to  be  ready  for 
grade  II  the  following  summer,  the  teacher  was  worried.  Tests  indicated 
it  was  unwise  to  attempt  to  get  some  of  these  pupils  ready  for  grade  II  in 
a year.  In  fact  one  or  two  were  not  even  ready  to  start  reading.  The 
investigation  of  the  individual  cases  led  to  the  introduction  of  pre-reading 
exercises  for  the  two  pupils  and  easy  pre-primers  with  workbooks  and 
objective  teaching  materials  and  methods  for  the  remainder.  At  first  the 
teacher  doubted  whether  she  could  manage  “all  this  extra  work.”  She 
soon  discovered  that  these  effective  special  lessons  with  the  slow  pupils 
took  no  more  time  than  the  “extra  time”  she  had  to  give  them  when  trying 
to  keep  them  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  She  and  they  both  found  it 
far  more  interesting  to  be  “getting  somewhere,”  even  if  they  were  moving 
slowly.  At  the  next  visit  of  the  inspector,  these  pupils  made  him  stay  after 
four  to  “hear  me  read.”  A sense  of  success,  pride  of  accomplishment, 
and  a little  ability  in  reading  had  been  developed.  After  all,  the  first  two 
of  this  trinity  of  results  will  mean  much  in  the  young  lives  of  those  who 
have  so  many  disappointments  to  face. 

F,  for  Freddie,  was  a boy  whose  eyesight  was  so  poor  that  even  with 
the  best  spectacles  which  could  be  procured  he  had  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
blackboard  and  reading  ordinary  texts.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
teacher,  the  trustees,  and  the  Auxiliary  Classes  Branch,  a movable  desk 
and  chair  were  provided  so  that  he  could  occupy  the  best  place  so  far  as 
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light  and  the  blackboard  were  concerned;  he  was  given  a special  reading 
glass  and  special  sight-saving  paper  and  pencils.  As  a result  this  lad  was 
enabled  to  reach  grade  VIII  before  he  retired  from  school. 

G we  shall  call  Gladys.  She  had  injured  her  ankle,  and  infection 
delayed  recovery  for  over  a year.  Although  she  could  not  attend  school, 
this  girl  did  not  miss  her  grade.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Auxili- 
ary Classes  Branch  and  the  trustees,  the  teacher  was  paid  to  make  regular 
visits  to  her  home  and  give  special  lessons.  Gladys,  like  Freddie,  was  a 
pupil  in  a rural  school. 

THE  PROBLEM  CAN  BE  SOLVED 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  above  cases  the  first  step  towards 
success  was  a consideration  of  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  many 
instances  this  consideration  included  a mental  examination.  This  examina- 
tion does  help  in  a general  way  to  locate  the  level  of  intellectual  ability 
and  may  give  some  indication  of  the  pupil’s  ability  along  a particular  line ; 
but  alone  it  cannot  solve  the  problem.  Very  important,  and  frequently 
more  important  than  the  mental  examination,  is  the  report  of  the  teacher 
on  the  pupil’s  attainments,  his  attitudes,  his  habits,  his  behaviour,  and  his 
home  and  out  of  school  life.  Generally  the  teacher  tells  the  inspector  or 
other  official  exactly  what  is  the  matter,  although  frequently  the  teacher 
stresses  another  fact  as  the  real  cause. 

Excluding  sight-saving,  speech-correction,  or  home-instruction  cases, 
the  recommendations  made  include  only  the  following:  (a)  good  and 
sensible  teaching  material — graded  readers  with  workbooks,  objects  for 
number  work,  and  some  form  of  manual  work;  (b)  the  best  teaching 
methods,  on  which  the  teacher  received  instruction  at  normal  school.  The 
materials  and  methods  are  both  at  the  disposal  of  any  teacher,  and  are  just 
as  helpful  for  bright  pupils  as  for  the  dull  and  slow. 

Cases  like  those  described  may  not  be  so  much  in  evidence  now  as 
formerly,  for  the  new  Programme  of  Studies  stresses  the  use  of  appropriate 
material  and  methods  and  suggests  a variation  of  the  curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individuals.  But  for  teachers  who  wish  concrete  help,  the 
manual  Training  Handicapped  Children  by  Amoss  and  De  Laporte 
(Ryerson  Press)  is  recommended.  The  chapters  on  “Methods  for  Direct 
Learners”  and  “Drill  Lessons  and  Seat  Work”  are  particularly  helpful, 
but  the  good  teacher  will  want  to  read  much  more  than  these. 

When  the  teacher  undertakes  the  consideration  of  the  individual  needs 
of  a particular  pupil,  she  usually  finds  a way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  case 
she  does  not,  her  inspector  may  be  invited  to  assist  her.  If  he  finds  action 
necessary,  he  may  apply  to  the  Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes  for  assistance 
in  special  cases.  Thus  the  teachers  in  Ontario  have  the  means  at  their 
disposal  to  find  the  solution  for  their  most  difficult  problems. 
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READING  AND  PHONICS 

PRIMARY 

Interesting  and  challenging  suggestions  regarding  primary 
reading,  submitted  by  Miss  Vera  Lyons  of  Victoria  Public 
School,  Barrie,  Ontario. 

KING  Solomon’s  words,  “There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,”  may  be 
applied  to  grade  I reading.  Certainly  the  statement  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  content  of  the  subject;  actually  most  of  the  words  of  the  English 
language  we  are  expected  to  teach  remain  the  same.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
the  method  of  teaching  reading,  since  our  manner  of  presentation  is  ever 
changing. 

The  innumerable  modern  pre-primers  and  primers  present  great  variety 
of  material  for  attack.  We  must  experiment  with  these  different  methods 
to  find  what  is  most  beneficial.  It  is  all  a matter  of  using  old  and  new 
methods  in  the  most  profitable  proportions,  and  these  proportions  are  never 
static.  Certainly  things  that  prove  exceptionally  interesting  and  gain  quick 
results  with  a class  one  year  seem  to  be  entirely  useless  another.  It  would 
be  fatal  to  spend  a year  experimenting,  and  there  are  some  guide  posts 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  consult. 

For  the  child’s  first  reading  let  us  take  a simple  pre-primer  and  use  the 
sight  word  (phrase  or  sentence)  method.  After  two  or  three  weeks  intro- 
duce our  friends  Mary  and  John  and  the  first  few  pages  from  the  authorized 
primer.  Do  this  gradually,  and  keep  all  the  work  pertaining  to  it  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  room  from  that  concerning  the  pre-primer.  It  is 
surprising,  at  first,  how  confused  the  stories  and  words  become  to  the 
children,  unless  they  have  a definite  place  to  look  for  reference.  Working 
along  with  both  books,  by  the  end  of  October  we  may  plan  to  reach  the 
Hallowe’en  story  in  the  primer,  complete  the  pre-primer,  and  probably  be 
partially  through  another  pre-primer. 

By  this  time,  the  children  have  a sight  vocabulary  of  approximatey  1 DO- 
125  words,  obtained  from  these  books  and  augmented  by  names  of  objects 
around  the  room,  by  words  used  in  connection  with  other  subjects  and 
their  activities  and  games.  About  this  stage  comes  the  demand  for 
phonics.  A leeway  of  another  four  or  six  weeks  may  be  given,  according 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  majority  of  the  class  handles  the  sight  words. 
By  Christmas  an  average  class  will  likely  have  read  a total  of  four  pre- 
primers and  continued  in  the  authorized  primer  with  the  stories  of  each 
special  season  as  it  comes.  The  group  of  better  readers  may  even  have 
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completed  an  additional  primer;  the  group  of  slower  readers  may  still 
have  one  of  the  pre-primers  to  read.  I believe  it  is  far  from  wise  to  rush 
through  several  books  with  the  latter  group.  They  will  keep  a firmer 
foundation  by  knowing  the  simple  words  encountered  in  a few  books.  For 
the  rest  of  the  year  each  group  reads  just  as  many  sets  of  primers  as  they 
are  able.  In  addition  there  is  always  blackboard  reading  from  other 
sources.  Any  occasion  which  arouses  the  children’s  interest  continues  to 
delight  them  when  recalled  again  by  brief  sentences.  The  story  is  usually 
formed  jointly  by  pupils  and  teacher.  The  vocabulary  used  is  that  common- 
place to  all  primers.  A few  suggestions  are  given  by  the  following  topics : 
(1)  a dog  comes  to  school,  (2)  fire  drill,  (3)  a parade,  (4)  an  accident, 
(5)  St.  Valentine’s  Day  (or  any  special  day),  (6)  an  assembly,  (7)  a 
walk  or  visit  to  some  particular  place,  (8)  an  interesting  picture,  (9)  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  venture  (e.g.  collecting  baskets),  (10)  buying  War 
Savings  Stamps,  (11)  our  grade  I newspaper. 

That  need  for  phonics,  as  mentioned  before,  comes  when  the  children 
begin  to  notice  definite  similarities  in  words.  They  may  confuse  “cat” 
with  “can,”  “day”  with  “say.”  A child  refers  to  one  word  by  saying 
that  it  looks  very  much  like  another.  Let  us  take  care,  though,  to  choose 
phonics  which  appear  in  the  words  used  in  the  reading.  Then  apply  them 
in  other  words  immediately.  Daily  practice  in  solving  new  words  should 
be  given. 

Each  teacher  will  depend  upon  her  own  tested  devices  for  teaching 
both  the  reading  and  the  phonics.  Plenty  of  drill  both  for  sight  words  and 
phonics  will  be  necessary.  Some  children  require  little,  others  a great 
deal,  to  keep  solid  the  increasing  foundation  in  reading.  We  will  soon 
discover  those  who  require  more  drill  and  take  them  as  a separate  group. 

Divide  your  class  in  groups,  according  to  their  ability  to  read,  as  soon 
as  possible.  Supplementary  reading  and  seat  work  can  be  used  profitably 
while  the  teacher  is  giving  the  smaller  groups  the  special  attention  neces- 
sary. It  is  then,  with  a knowledge  of  phonics  and  an  opportunity  for 
plenty  of  supplementary  work,  that  the  horizon  in  reading  is  widened. 

Try  to  know  the  children  in  your  class,  discover  their  capabilities,  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  work  on  this  information — yes,  even  in  reading ! 

It  will  pay  the  teacher  to  be  enthusiastic  over  each  new  story  as  it 
comes  along.  Try  to  make  the  situation  as  real  as  possible.  Get  the  children 
interested,  if  that  is  still  necessary,  by  discussing  similar  circumstances 
within  their  own  experiences.  Then,  with  due  emphasis  on  the  story  at 
hand  and  their  attention  to  each  line  as  it  is  read  by  all,  by  groups,  or 
individually,  the  success  of  the  lesson  should  be  more  certain.  Of  course, 
the  new  words,  phrases,  or  entire  sentences  which  appear  there  will  be 
drilled  by  the  usual  numerous  means.  For  the  first  few  months  make 
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certain  that  the  pupils  are  actually  following  and  not  merely  repeating 
the  story  from  memory. 

From  the  very  first  reading  the  child  does,  good  expression  can  be 
obtained.  In  fact,  grade  I children  are  less  self-conscious  in  this  regard 
than  older  children.  They  love  to  make  the  stories  “live.”  It’s  best  even 
to  allow  a chorus  of  “Meow’s”  and  “Bow-wow’s”  for  a few  moments,  to 
clear  the  air! 

There  are  usually  to  be  found  a few  in  each  class  of  40  who  have  diffi- 
culty with  reading  and  with  phonics.  The  causes  and  methods  used  to 
overcome  this  would  entail  a separate  article. 

The  use  of  the  names  of  the  letters  in  grade  I is  not  necessary.  Pro- 
ficiency should  be  attained  in  the  use  of  the  sound  of  the  letter.  The  only 
exceptions  are,  of  course,  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels.  Not  till  the 
simple  sounds  are  thoroughly  learned  should  these  long  sounds  be  broached. 
There  is  time  enough  to  learn  the  other  A,  B,  C’s  later.  Plenty  of  phonic 
drill  throughout  grades  II  and  III  should  be  continued  if  recognition  of  new 
and  more  difficult  words  is  to  be  rapid  and  reading  fluent  and  intelligible. 

Would  it  not  be  advantageous  if  the  foundation  in  spelling,  when  it  is 
begun,  were  laid  through  the  use  and  continuance  of  phonics,  rather  than 
by  dwelling  upon  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  letters?  The  longer 
the  names  of  the  letters  can  be  delayed,  the  less  chance  there  will  be  for 
confusion  in  solving  and  recalling  words.  Thus  what  is  taught  in  grade  I 
would  be  far  more  useful  to  the  child  thereafter.  Perfection  in  reading 
and  spelling  would  be  obtained  more  readily. 

Here  has  been  given  a bird’s  eye  view  of  reading  in  grade  I,  and  a 
few  suggestions  regarding  the  work  to  be  emphasized.  No  new  ideas  were 
launched.  If  this  article  has  been  of  any  assistance  to  the  novice,  or  caused 
argument  among  the  more  experienced  teachers,  then  its  end  has  been 
achieved.  Where  there  is  dissension  there  is  life ! 


HERE’S  AN  IDEA 

CLOTHING  GAMES 

HERE  are  three  activities  designed  to  teach  the  names  of  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. They  may  well  be  related  to  the  study  of  the  tailor,  or  the  uses  of 
wool,  etc. 

Dressing  the  Doll 

Place  a coat  hanger  on  a short  pole  or  nail.  Cut  out  a paper  dress  or 
suit  and  fasten  to  the  hanger.  Each  day  let  a different  child  hang  his  coat 
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there,  another  hang  a hat  above  it,  another  put  galoshes  underneath.  Then 
pin  the  words  to  the  garments : 

COAT  HAT  GALOSHES  DRESS  SUIT  RUBBERS 
After  a day  or  two  let  the  children  pick  out  the  name  words  themselves  and 
pin  them  in  the  right  places. 

Time  to  Go  Home 

Let  one  child  find  the  word  GALOSHES  and  all  the  rest  get  their 
galoshes  and  put  them  on.  Then  let  another  find  COAT  and  all  put  their 
coats  on;  then  HAT  in  the  same  manner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  even  the  slowest  children  dress  more  quickly 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  next  word ! 

Seat  Work 

Encourage  the  children  to  bring  to  school  and  cut  out  paper  dolls. 
Give  them  each  an  envelope  to  keep  these  in,  and  make  tiny  tickets  with  the 
names  of  various  articles  of  clothing  on  them.  Then,  as  they  play  with  the 
doll^,  they  place  the  name  words  on  the  garments.  Cut  dolls’  clothes  free- 
hand, also,  and  use  in  the  same  way. 

GAMES  FOR  LEARNING  NAMES 

Begin  with  a complete  set  of  name  cards  in  some  bright  colour.  These 
will  be  used  in  many  ways.  (Bristol  board  7"  x 7",  cut  in  half,  is  a con- 
venient size.)  Give  each  child  his  name  card  by  some  game  device,  e.g. 
postman,  fairies,  etc.  Then  have  the  children  place  the  cards  on  the  window 
ledge,  face  up.  After  they  have  done  this  for  about  three  days,  they  will 
be  able  to  reverse  the  game  by  finding  the  cards  on  the  ledge  when  they 
come  in.  Each  child  then  takes  his  name  card  to  his  seat. 

For  further  drill,  place  the  name  cards  on  the  ledge,  and  have  the  chil- 
dren skip  around  the  room,  each  one  stopping  beside  his  name  as  soon  as 
he  finds  it.  Change  the  action  in  a moment  or  two  to  marching  or  tiptoeing, 
so  that  the  slower  children  may  find  their  names  without  discouragement. 

On  scrapbooks,  writing  books,  play  boxes,  plasticene  boxes,  etc.,  have 
each  child’s  name  printed  exactly  as  it  is  on  his  name  card.  Whenever 
possible,  spread  these  materials  about  so  that  each  child  has  to  find  his  own, 
instead  of  having  the  teacher  give  them  out. — Margaret  C.  Todd,  Keele 
Street  Public  School,  Toronto. 


THERE  WILL  BE  A SANTA  CLAUS 
IN  YEARS  TO  COME 

IF  YOU  BUY  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  AND  CERTIFICATES  NOW 
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MODERNIZING  OUR  READING  PROGRAM 
III.  READING— "THE  PITCHFORK  OF  LEARNING" 

This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  articles  which,  we  are  told,  have 
been  particularly  valuable  to  many  teachers.  If  you  have  not 
read  the  first  two  articles,  by  all  means  look  up  the  October 
and  November  issues  of  THE  SCHOOL.  This  third  article 
deals  with  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  particular  abilities 
in  connection  with  reading.  The  author  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Biehl  of 
Stratford  Normal  School. 

A MONTH  ago  we  saw  Miss  Thora  Thorough  teach  an  everyday  sort 
of  silent  reading  lesson  on  a piece  of  everyday  prose.  You  will  remember 
that  Miss  Thorough  had  been  dipping  into  the  professional  literature  on 
reading.  After  the  lesson  we  asked  Miss  Thorough  whether,  as  a result 
of  the  interaction  of  her  practical  experience  and  this  reading,  she  had  any 
more  ideas  on  the  classroom  teaching  of  the  subject. 

“Yes,”  said  she,  “I  have.  But  I don’t  want  you  to  misunderstand  me. 
Where  a selection  is  going  to  stir  the  imagination  or  the  emotions,  I try 
to  get  my  children  to  appreciate  that  imagination  and  emotion.  I don’t 
use  great  poetry  and  great  prose  for  an  iron  horse  upon  which  to  practise 
the  gymnastics  of  reading.  What  I am  going  to  show  you  now  is  how  I 
try  to  improve  my  children  in  the  workaday  business  of  reading — reading 
for  information  and  use.” 

Hastily  we  said  that  we  should  never  suspect  Miss  Thorough  of  such 
an  atrocity  as  using  Austin  Dobson’s  “The  Song  of  the  Sea  Wind”  as  a 
speed  test,  or  of  smothering  the  patriotic  thrill  of  “The  Pipes  at  Lucknow” 
under  a dust  heap  of  outlining.  Satisfied,  our  teacher  continued.  To 
save  the  typesetter’s  inverted  commas  and  your  time,  we  shall  summarize 
what  she  told  us. 

She  had  been  much  impressed,  she  said,  by  some  of  the  attractive  new 
American  books  which  were  designed  to  improve  children’s  silent  reading. 
These  books  explained  to  the  youngsters  the  technics  of  reading,  gave  them 
a wide  variety  of  exercises  on  deliberately  interesting  material,  and  some- 
times included  self-grading  tests  and  grade  norms.1  But  she  realized  that 
her  modest  Ontario  budget  would  not  permit  her  the  luxury  of  a set  of 
these  books ; so  she  set  to  work  to  use  what  materials  she  had.  The  grade 

1Two  such  books  are:  Wilkinson  & Brown,  Improving  Your  Reading,  Noble  & 
Noble  (Clarke,  Irwin),  $1.15;  and  Hovious,  Flying  the  Printzvays,  Heath  (Copp 
Clark),  $1.45. 
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readers  and  the  supplementary  texts  in  science  and  the  social  studies  had 
to  form  most  of  the  reading  diet  for  her  class.  To  these  she  was  rapidly 
adding  a file  of  silent  reading  materials  taken  from  current  magazines. 

In  some  of  the  professional  books  she  saw  listed  a bewildering  number 
of  silent  reading  abilities,  all  of  them,  so  it  seemed,  in  need  of  practice. 
But  for  classroom  purposes  she  decided  to  concentrate  on  five  goals.  These 
five  were : — 

Being  able  to : 

(1)  Get  the  central  thought  or  main  idea 

(2)  Skim 

(3)  Organize  (outline)  the  information  read 

(4)  Follow  printed  directions 

(5)  Make  inferences 

We  noted  that  Miss  Thorough  had  omitted  two  or  three  things  usually 
included  in  such  a list.  She  anticipated  our  question.  She  had  not  pro- 
vided for  speed  tests  because  she  felt  that  here,  as  in  arithmetic,  speed 
would  follow  efficiency,  but  could  not  precede  it.  Questioning  for  detail 
she  had  omitted  because  every  textbook  assignment  in  the  information 
subjects  gave  practice  in  this.  Therefore  no  specific  provision  was  neces- 
sary. As  to  work  in  locating  information — alphabetizing,  indexing,  etc. — 
that,  she  said,  was  another  story  for  another  time. 

How  did  our  teacher  prepare  her  file  of  reading  exercises?  She  noted 
that  some  periodicals  have  plenty  of  short,  interesting  articles  of  an 
expository  or  descriptive  nature,  written  on  a level  suitable  for  senior 
public  school  pupils,  and  with  a content  likely  to  interest  them.  Among 
these  magazines  are  Popular  Science  Monthly , Reader  s Digest , Popular 
Mechanics,  and  Canadian  Nature.  From  a copy  of  any  of  these  she  could 
glean  an  average  of  two  or  three  paragraphs  or  short  extracts.  These  she 
clipped  and  mounted,  each  on  its  sheet  of  cardboard.  Under  the  extract 
she  put  a question  or  two  on  one  type  of  reading  practice.  On  the  reverse 
was  the  answer  key  to  the  question.  Each  card  had  its  number.  On  the 
bulletin  board  beside  the  file  there  was  a master-sheet.  This  had  on  it  the 
names  of  all  pupils  running  vertically  and  the  numbers  of  all  cards  running 
horizontally.  As  a pupil  answered  a card  successfully,  he  marked  a check 
under  the  exercise  number  and  opposite  his  name.  The  order  in  which 
he  did  the  exercise  did  not  matter.  Therefore  one  set  of  forty  different 
sheets  provided  forty  different  exercises  for  each  of  forty  different  pupils. 
Miss  Thorough  stated  that  this  arrangement  practically  ran  itself,  and  that 
it  provided  a good  fill-in  after  regular  seatwork  was  done. 

I have  managed  to  borrow  some  of  these  sheets,  and  shall  include  them 
in  the  following  discussion  of  the  five  types  of  practice. 
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GETTING  THE  CENTRAL  THOUGHT 

The  Arctic  grasslands  have  caribou  in  herds  of  tens  of  thousands,  with 
lesser  numbers  of  musk  oxen.  The  aggregate  number  of  wolves  in  the 
Arctic  prairies  of  the  two  hemispheres  must  be  well  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. There  are  the  polar  foxes,  both  white  and  blue,  that  feed  in  sum- 
mer on  the  unbelievable  swarms  of  lemmings  that  also  form  the  food 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  owls  and  hawks  and  gulls.  Most  of  these 
animals  stay  north  all  winter.  There  are  goose  and  brant  and  swan  and 
crane  and  various  species  of  duck.  And  the  Arctic  Sea  contains  about  as 
much  aquatic  life  to  the  cubic  mile  as  any  other  sea.2 

Which  of  the  following  subjects  expresses  best  the  main  thought  of  this  paragraph? 

(a)  The  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  North 

(b)  The  content  of  a cubic  mile  of  Arctic  Sea  water 

(c)  Animal  life  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone 

(d)  The  swarming  animal  life  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone 

(e)  The  Arctic  prairies 

When  she  begins  her  training  in  getting  the  central  thought,  our  teacher 
prefers  the  multiple  choice  type  of  answer ; later  the  class  will  have  to  frame 
for  themselves  the  right  wording.  Until  they  have  been  given  directed 
practice,  youngsters  will  seize  on  some  minor  detail  of  the  paragraph, 
which  they  will  list  as  its  central  theme.  Our  teacher  finds  blackboard  dia- 
grams a help  here.  She  draws  on  the  board  a large  circle  which  stands 
for  all  the  territory  covered  by  the  extract.  Then,  as  children  volunteer 
suggestions  for  its  central  theme,  she  cuts  off  larger  or  smaller  segments 
of  the  circle,  to  show  graphically  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  central 
theme  has  been  included  in  the  answer.  Not  infrequently  she  has  to  draw 
a smaller  circle  entirely  outside  the  larger  one,  or  barely  touching  it.  This 
would  be  her  way  of  demonstrating  to  anyone  who  would  suggest  answer 
(e)  in  the  extract  above  that  he  was  somewhat  far  afield. 

So  important  does  our  teacher  consider  this  particular  reading  skill 
that  there  is  hardly  a period  when  the  children  take  up  a book  that  she 
does  not  give  them  at  least  one  practice  at  it.  A variation  of  this  exercise 
was  discovered  in  the  Handbook  for  the  Scottish  senior  schools.  Miss 
Thorough  will  have  the  children  turn  to  some  selection  of  several  pages, 
she  will  give  them  the  central  thought  of  some  one  paragraph,  and  then 
let  them  race  to  find  that  particular  paragraph. 

SKIMMING 

There  was  a time  when  this  word  had  immoral  connotations  for  our 

2Extract  from  The  Friendly  Arctic  by  Viljalmur  Stefansson,  which  appeared  in 
The  Reader's  Digest  for  February,  1942  (page  85),  under  the  title  “The  North  That 
Never  Was.”  Used  by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and  The 
Readers'  Digest. 
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teacher.  But  she  realizes  now  that  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  read 
everything  on  a page,  or  in  a chapter,  or  in  a book.  We  do  not  start 
reading  at  page  one  of  the  telephone  directory  when  we  wish  to  get  the 
number  of  Mr.  Zuccini.  Miss  Thorough  finds  that  her  class  likes  the 
sporting  element  in  the  dash  to  be  first  to  find  a certain  piece  of  informa- 
tion. She  practises  this  second  skill  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
first,  e.g. : — 

Open  your  readers  at  “John  Oxenham’s  Story,”  page  90.  Stand  as  soon  as  you 
have  found  the  answer  to  the  question  which  I am  going  to  ask  you.  Here  is  the 
question:  what  is  the  name  with  which  John  Oxenham  insulted  the  boy? 

ORGANIZING  AN  OUTLINE 

Don’t  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  that  pupils  have  this  ability?  We 
expect  pupils  to  read  and  to  summarize  their  reading.  How  many  of  us 
give  specific  practice  in  what  to  read  for?  You  know  the  complaint,  a 
classic  among  Entrance  teachers,  that  when  pupils  are  asked  to  write  a 
short  account  of  Disraeli,  they  often  forget  about  the  Suez  Canal,  but  never 
fail  to  remember  the  corsets.  Miss  Thorough  is  arranging  for  weekly 
practices,  each  on  a particular  reading  from  a social  studies  text.  She 
puts  a skeleton  outline  on  the  blackboard;  the  class  clothes  it  with  words. 
Here  is  another  sample  from  her  file,  designed  for  individual  practice: 

Your  electric  fan  needn’t  wait  for  summer  to  come  out  of  storage  and 
start  performing  a round  of  useful  daily  household  chores.  Reminding 
yourself  that  it  never  does  “cool”  air,  but  circulates  it,  you  can  make 
living  more  comfortable  at  any  time  in  the  year  by  using  it  properly. 

For  instance,  circulating  air  makes  for  healthier  surroundings.  Set  the 
fan  to  blow  across  a radiator,  or  along  a wall  towards  a partly  opened 
window,  for  this  purpose.  Laundry  dries  faster  indoors,  particularly  on 
damp  days,  if  the  air  from  an  oscillating  fan  circulates  through  it.  On 
bitter-cold  days,  the  direct  blast  of  a fan  will  “defrost”  window-panes 
just  as  it  does  on  your  car  windshield,  or  a low-speed  breeze  aimed  from 
six  feet  away  at  your  furnace  draft  door  will  help  a sluggish  fire.3 

Fill  in  this  skeleton  outline: 

(1)  

(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

From  this  easy  example  our  teacher  progresses  to  relatively  difficult 

ones.  Here  for  example  is  her  outline  for  the  paragraph  on  page  375  of 
Life  and  Literature,  Book  One,  starting,  “In  the  spring.  . . .” 

. 3From  Popular  Science  Monthly , April,  1942,  page  121.  Reprinted  by  courtesy 
of  that  publication. 
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Main  Thought  

(1)  

(a)  

(b)  

(2)  

(a)  

(b)  

(i) 

(ii) 
(hi) 


FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS 

Scarcely  any  reading  ability  is  more  important  today  than  this.  For 
vocational  students  and  for  war  workers  this  is  an  age  of  job  sheets;  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  fill  in  there  are  dozens  of  printed  forms  and  hundreds  of 
dotted  lines.  Even  our  Miss  Thorough  has  had  her  hands  full  following 
some  of  the  directions  on  her  attendance  blanks.  Lately  an  inspector  told 
of  a teacher  who  completed  Attendance  as  of  June  1942  . . . with  a 
neatly  written  “Yes.” 

In  the  new  texts  on  reading  Miss  Thorough  has  seen  some  very 
ingenious  exercises.  One  of  them  suggested  this  stunt  to  her : 

Write  the  word  St.  Lawrence.  Erase  the  second  letter  and  substitute  for  it  the 
letter  a.  Delete  the  second  e.  Change  the  third  letter  from  the  beginning  to  the  seventh 
letter  in  the  alphabet.  Change  the  second  letter  after  the  first  e to  a.  Starting  at  the 
third  letter,  which  you  have  already  changed,  delete  all  letters  between  it  and  the 
remaining  e.  In  their  place  put  the  sixth  last  letter  in  the  alphabet.  After  the  last 
letter  now  remaining  write  the  second  last  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

Now  what  other  river  of  Canada  have  you? 

Even  the  Dominion  Income  Tax  Forms  should  hold  small  terror  to 
children  brought  up  on  this  regimen. 

Nevertheless  the  exercise  given  above  does  not  appeal  to  our  teacher. 
According  to  her,  there  is  little  need  for  this  kind  of  thing  except  as  an 
occasional  fillip.  Regular  assignments  in  seatwork  provide  constant  oppor- 
tunities for  a more  useful  following  of  directions.  Each  day  she  makes  it  a 
practice  to  write  on  the  blackboard  at  least  one  assignment  of  seatwork  in 
which  directions  are  precise  and  complete.  Frequently  this  assignment 
is  a piece  of  art  or  construction  work  or  an  arithmetic  diagram  calling  for 
detailed  measurements  and  step-by-step  following  of  directions.  She  has 
made  it  a point  of  pride  with  her  pupils  that  they  follow  these  directions 
without  waving  a beseeching  hand  for  further  oral  help.  This  killing  of 
two  birds  with  one  stone  appeals  to  her:  subject-matter  accomplishment 
and  at  the  same  time  valuable  practice  in  reading-and-doing.  She  tells  me 
that  a question  she  keeps  asking  herself  in  making  these  assignments  has 
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been  a factor  in  improving  her  own  teaching  efficiency : “ Are  my  blackboard 
assignments  precise  and  complete  in  themselves , or  do  they  require  supple- 
mentary oral  directions ?” 

MAKING  INFERENCES 

Miss  Thorough  calls  this  “reading  between  the  lines.”  At  this  par- 
ticular reading  ability  her  sex  has  often  shown  an  embarrassing  skill.  She 
says  that  the  question:  “What  made  the  poet  want  to  write  this  poem?” 
is  a standard  approach  of  hers  to  the  appreciation  lesson.  In  the  field  of 
workaday  reading  I have  taken  another  sample  from  her  set  of  cards : 

New  homes  using  “foamed  slag”  as  a building  material  ard  rising  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old  ones  at  Coventry,  England,  razed  by  German  bombers 
about  a year  ago. 

Seemingly  inexhaustible  piles  of  slag  from  blast  furnaces  in  the  steel 
centers  of  England  furnished  the  inspiration.  The  “foamed”  product  is 
lightweight  and  cellular,  free  of  sulphur  and  other  impurities,  which  is 
obtained  by  rapidly  cooling  suitable  blast-furnace  slag.  A mixture  of 
the  dark-gray,  granular  material  with  cement  is  said  to  be  stronger  than 
concrete  made  with  natural  stone,  lighter  in  weight,  and  fireproof  and 
soundproof.  By  combining  layers  of  foamed  slag  with  precast  sections 
of  reinforced  concrete,  floors,  beams,  and  joists  of  great  structural 
strength  may  easily  be  fabricated.  In  addition  to  being  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, this  material  has  the  further  advantage  that  nails  can  be  driven 
into  it4 

(1)  What  material  formerly  imported  from  Canada  would  this  new  material  replace? 

(2)  What  advantage  for  an  English  home  during  war  time  would  this  new  material 

possess? 


SUMMARY 

Our  teacher  is  aware  that  these  five  types  of  reading  practice  do  not 
exhaust  the  catalogue  of  exercises  found  in  professional  books.  Neverthe- 
less she  feels  that  they  cover  the  important  ground.  She  is  careful  to  work 
them  into  her  reading  lessons  along  with  the  conventional  comprehension 
questions,  not  only  in  Life  and  Literature , but  also  in  the  subject-matter 
fields.  Every  day  she  gives  her  class  some  practice  in  getting  the  central 
thought,  in  skimming,  and  in  following  printed  directions.  And  every 
week  she  works  out  with  her  class  at  least  one  lesson  on  outlining  a selec- 
tion. She  is  always  alert  for  the  inference  question ; the  skilful  reader  can 
often  get  something  that  is  not  told  on  the  printed  page.  As  to  her  file  of 
reading  samples,  it  cost  her  some  trouble  in  the  preparing,  and  with  con- 
stant use  it  is  getting  dog-eared.  But  she  feels  that,  by  means  of  this  file 
and  the  other  work  that  we  have  described  above,  her  class  is  getting  a 
good  hold  on  the  business  end  of  the  tool  of  reading;  the  tool  that  one 
writer  has  called  “the  pitchfork  of  learning.” 


4From  Popular  Science  Monthly,  September,  1942,  page  46.  Reprinted  by 
courtesy  of  that  publication. 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  CLASS  PLAY 


When  should  a class  play  be  considered  successful?  Miss 
Mabel  H.  Davidson  of  Cameron  Street  Public  School,  Hamilton, 
answers  the  question  and  tells  how  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

Be  warned,  however.  This  article  advocates  the  dangerous 
course  of  true  progressivism.  Those  who  judge  by  superficial 
results  will  probably  rate  the  performance  as  a failure. 

“AS  you  kiddies  probably  know,  w.e  have  a very  busy  time  ahead  of  us 
planning  for  the  program  of  the  Home  and  School  Association  next  month. 
Their  topic  for  the  meeting  is  to  be  health.  I’m  sure,  if  we  look  back  at 
our  health  lessons  this  year,  we  can  find  something  that  will  interest  our 
mothers.” 

Marie  raised  her  hand  importantly. 

“I  think  it  would  be  nice,  Miss  Jones,  if  we  had  a health  play.” 

Miss  Jones  was  pleased.  Marie  studied  speech  training  and  had  had 
the  leading  role  in  every  play  in  her  class  since  grade  I.  She  could  take 
the  heaviest  part  in  the  play  and  give  a capable  performance.  Miss  Jones 
would  not  have  a moment’s  anxiety.  She  would  not  even  need  to  teach 
Marie  the  lines.  Her  parents  would  do  that. 

Steve  raised  his  hand. 

“Couldn’t  we  do  exercises  ?”  he  asked  in  a hoarse  voice,  stumbling  over 
the  big  word.  “We  do  them  for  health.” 

Some  of  the  boys  looked  hopeful,  but  most  of  the  girls  looked  shocked. 

“Oh,  a play  is  much  nicer,”  they  chorused. 

Robert,  a fine  big  lad  for  his  age,  with  a clear  resonant  voice,  as  accus- 
tomed as  Marie  to  being  picked  for  an  important  part,  assured  Miss  Jones 
that  the  boys  would  really  like  a play  once  they  began  to  work  on  it. 

“Very  well,”  the  verdict  was  given,  “we  must  choose  our  play  this  week. 
I’ll  begin  to  look  for  one  and  I suggest  that  some  of  you  go  to  the  library 
and  look  for  suitable  material.  Who  will  volunteer?  Marie,  Robert — 
you  will  be  our  committee,  then.  If  anyone  else  wishes  to  look  for  us  we’ll 
be  glad  to  see  what  they  find.” 

With  this  lukewarm  invitation  for  class  activity,  Miss  Jones  switched 
to  the  spelling  period. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  preparations  for  the  play  were  in  full  swing. 
Really,  thought  Miss  Jones,  why  did  some  teachers  utter  such  a groan  when 
Christmas  concerts,  Red  Cross  meetings,  and  pupil  activity  in  the  Home 
and  School  were  mentioned?  Given  two  or  three  capable  children  as  a 
nucleus,  the  project  could  be  carried  through  with  surprisingly  little 
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out-of-hours  drilling.  They  saw  that  the  other  children  learned  their 
parts,  produced  ideas  and  materials  for  costumes,  and  ran  the  entire  enter- 
prise with  astonishing  skill.  Miss  Jones  would  certainly  like  to  see  any 
concert  throw  her  out  of  stride,  and  she  had  yet  to  have  her  children  give  a 
poor  performance. 

How  many  of  us,  in  the  busy  pace  of  the  classroom,  make  Miss  Jones’ 
unthinking,  selfish  mistake?  It  is,  indeed,  the  easy  way  out,  but  any 
teacher  who  takes  it  must  consider  every  moment  given  to  such  outside 
activities  as  lost.  The  noon  practices,  the  after-four  rehearsals,  the  smooth 
successful  performances  before  the  audience  go  for  naught,  because  the 
Maries  and  Roberts  of  our  classes  do  not  need  the  experience.  Their  home 
environment,  their  extra-curricular  training  has  already  gone  a long  way 
towards  fitting  them  to  meet  people  and  to  step  forward  with  poise,  assur- 
ance, and  the  right  word  correctly  modulated  at  the  right  moment. 

Are  we  not  overlooking  the  true  purpose  of  our  schools  if  we  overlook 
the  less  talented  and  less  fortunate  pupils  of  our  classes  when  we  pick 
the  cast  for  our  play?  Some  of  us  compromise.  We  speak  pityingly  of 
the  “lame  ducks”  in  our  rooms  and  ask  them  to  make  costumes,  or  write 
dialogues,  or  draw  scenery,  telling  them  that  this  is  their  share  in  the  big 
play.  But  that  is  not  what  they  need.  It  will  never  train  them  to  face  the 
exigencies  of  the  adult  life:  seeking  employment,  making  new  friends, 
speaking  graciously  without  hesitant,  embarrassing  moments. 

The  successful  class  play  is  the  one  which  provides  the  children  who 
need  it  with  an  opportunity  to  speak,  move  and  gesture  before  an  audience, 
large  or  small,  older  or  of  the  same  age,  with  a degree  of  assurance,  poise, 
and  pleasure. 

The  successful  play  will  give  the  leading  part  to  Steve,  whose  hoarse, 
husky  voice  is  a strain  on  everyone  in  the  room.  True,  the  teacher  will 
have  to  sacrifice  many  extra  minutes  suggesting  breath  control  and  modu- 
lation exercises,  but  her  whole  class  will  benefit  by  these  in  a music  or 
choral  period.  The  successful  play  will  give  a fair  speaking  part  to  Mary, 
who  hears  another  language  at  home,  and  who  makes  the  most  comic  mis- 
takes in  pronunciation  and  inflection.  This  is  a more  individual  case,  but 
surely  well  worth  the  teacher’s  extra  time  in  careful  supervision.  The 
successful  play  will  give  Joe  and  Mike  a part,  even  though  it  entails  eight 
o’clock  practices.  Joe  and  Mike  come  from  a large  family  whose  finances 
are  in  a perpetually  precarious  state.  They  have  had  after-four  jobs  for 
years  and  have  never  had  a chance  to  be  in  a play.  Every  child  in  the  room 
should  have  a speaking  part.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  sense  of  failure 
that  must  burden  the  child  who  is  left  out  of  the  class  play  habitually?  If 
and  when  he  does  get  an  opportunity  to  take  a part,  this  feeling  will  inhibit 
his  chance  of  success.  The  probabilities  are  that  if  he  is  the  type  of  child 
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that  you  would  prefer  to  leave  out  of  the  play,  all  his  other  teachers  have 
done  and  will  do  the  same.  Why  not  be  the  exception  for  your  children, 
and  see  that  your  class  plays  are  truly  beneficial  as  well  as  entertaining  ? 

First,  be  sure  your  less  poised  and  less  assured  pupils  are  given  the 
important  parts  in  your  play.  If  you  take  it  smilingly  for  granted  that  they 
will  do  well,  you  will  give  them  a faith  in  themselves  that  will  work 
wonders.  Don’t  make  them  self-conscious  by  criticizing  their  efforts.  You 
will  get  better  results  with  apparently  casual  suggestions  and  plenty  of 
praise. 

Second,  every  child  in  your  room  has  a voice,  so  let  every  child  speak 
at  least  one  line.  This  may  appear  difficult  if  you  have  a class  that 
numbers  in  the  forties;  but  if  you  study  your  play  material  carefully,  you 
are  sure  to  find  speeches  which  can  be  broken  up  for  two  or  three  people. 
This  also  does  away  with  giving  the  principal  characters  too  heavy  a part 
for  memorization.  The  easiest  play  to  produce  is  the  one  with  many  short 
parts,  which  the  children  can  learn  by  themselves.  Then,  too,  you  needn’t 
worry  about  absence  spoiling  the  concert,  for  the  rest  of  the  class  will 
unconsciously  learn  most  of  the  speeches  and  be  quite  able  to  take  over  the 
part  of  the  one  who  didn’t  turn  up.  If  your  class  is  older,  the  pupils  can 
write  their  own  plays,  using  as  many  characters  as  needed.  If  your 
class  is  too  young  for  this,  write  your  own  play.  Children  are  excellent 
critics  of  children’s  literature  and  their  attitude  will  tell  you  quickly  if 
your  work  is  a success.  If  both  of  these  suggestions  seem  impractical  to 
you,  prepare  several  very  short  plays  which  will  give  you  a large  number 
of  characters. 

Third,  tone  down  your  best  pupils,  the  type  who  always  have  the  lime- 
light when  the  dass  is  performing.  It’s  a good  dose  for  both  the  children 
and  their  parents.  Granted,  you  will  probably  sacrifice  some  of  the  finish 
of  your  production,  but  you’ll  be  striking  much  nearer  the  goal  of  the 
successful  class  play. 

Last,  but  not  least,  never,  never  promise  yourself  you’ll  put  a particular- 
ly poor  pupil  in  the  next  play.  You  know  the  proverbial  fate  of  the  pro- 
crastinator, and  class  plays  before  an  outside  audience  are  too  few  for  the 
child  to  realize  or  appreciate  your  intentions.  If  you  select  part  of  your 
class  for  one  play,  and  part  for  another,  you  are  almost  certain  to  have  a 
few  good  children  in  both.  This  makes  the  other  children  feel  inferior. 
Psychologists  tell  us  there  is  no  more  costly  mistake. 

When  you  prepare  your  concert  list,  do  you  try  to  remember  that  every 
activity  connected  with  the  school  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  ? 
The  purpose  of  the  class  play  is  not  to  impress  the  audience  with  its  quality, 
nor  to  show  the  principal  how  well  your  best  children  can  perform,  nor 
is  it  an  extra  task  which  you  dutifully  but  grudgingly  assume.  The  sue- 
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cessful  class  play  is  an  opportunity  for  every  child  in  your  room  to  have 
the  satisfying  thrill  that  comes  with  an  honest  effort  to  do  well  before  an 
audience,  to  show  his  parents  that  he  is  on  equal  footing  with  his  playmates, 
and  to  feel  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  an  exciting  whole. 


GRADED  MOVIES 

Keep  this  cumulative  list  of  good  pictures  for  reference.  For  earlier 
releases  see  the  June  1942  issue  of  The  School.  Rating  are  based 
largely  on  those  of  the  Parents'  Magazine. 

For  Children,  Young  People,  and  Adults.  Bambi  (full-length 
Disney  cartoon),  Between  Us  Girls  (Diana  Barrymore  in  delightful 
comedy),  Flying  Tigers  (American  fliers  in  China),  George  Washington 
Slept  Here  (comedy — Jack  Benny),  Holiday  Inn  (gay  musical),  The 
Major  and  the  Minor  (Ginger  Rogers  in  sparkling  comedy),  Miss  Annie 
Rooney  (Shirley  Temple),  One  of  Our  Aircraft  is  Missing  (stirring 
British  documentary  war  film),  Pardon  My  Sarong  (Abbott  and  Costello), 
The  Pride  of  the  Yankees  (baseball  classic),  Road  to  Morocco  (comedy 
with  Hope  and  Crosby),  Seven  Sweethearts  (delightful  musical  romance), 
Wake  Island  (American  war  film — restrained  and  convincing),  Who  Done 
It  (Abbott  and  Costello — if  you  like  it),  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  (musical). 

For  Young  People  and  Adults.  Across  the  Pacific  (exciting 
mystery),  Desperate  Journey  (Britishers  in  Nazi  Germany),  Eagle 
Squadron  (thrilling  war  film),  The  First  Commando  (exciting  story  of 
an  English  foreman  in  occupied  France),  For  Me  and  My  Gal  (musical — 
Garland),  The  Magnificent  Amber  sons  (sombre  drama — Orson  Welles), 
My  Sister  Eileen  (hilarious  comedy),  The  Pied  Piper  (comedy  and 
tragedy  blended)  Random  Harvest  (drama  with  Colman  and  Greer 
Garson),  Somewhere  I’ll  Find  You  (Gable  and  Turner),  Take  a Letter 
Darling  (witty  dialogue),  The  Talk  of  the  Town  (comedy  and  excitement), 
The  War  Against  Mrs.  Hadley  (a  wealthy  widow  is  jolted  out  of  her 
complacency),  The  World  at  War  (produced  by  U.S.  Office  of  Informa- 
tion), You  Were  Never  Lovelier  (good  music  and  dancing  with  Astaire 
and  Hayworth),  The  Young  Mr.  Pitt  (historical  drama). 

For  Adults  Only.  Broadway  (well-told  story  of  gangster  era),  The 
Gay  Sisters  (bitter  family  drama),  The  Glass  Key  (for  horror  fans),  The 
Hard  Way  (unpleasant  but  gripping  drama),  I Married  a Witch  (fantasy 
on  female  wiles  with  Veronica  Lake),  Journey  into  Fear  (Orson  Welles — 
Nazi  melodrama),  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  (Somerset  Maugham),  Now, 
Voyager  (absorbing  drama  with  Bette  Davis),  This  Above  All  (with  Joan 
Fontaine). 
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AN  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 
GRADES  V TO  VIII 

This  completes  the  schedule  for  arithmetic  teaching  in  the 
various  grades  which  was  begun  in  the  November  issue.  It  was 
made  up  by  the  teachers  of  the  North  Bay  Public  Schools,  and 
sent  to  THE  SCHOOL  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Trusler,  their  inspector. 


GRADE  V 


September 

Review  mechanical  work 

Tables  to  end  of  5 — multiplication 
and  short  division 
Column  addition  to  four-digit 
numbers 

Subtracting  four-digit  numbers 
Reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to 
9,000 

Roman  numerals  to  C 
October 

Mechanical  work — to  be  continued  each 
month 

Tables  to  end  of  10 — multiplication 
and  division 

Continue  adding  and  subtracting  to 
six-digit  numbers 

Reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to 
six  digits 

Linear  measure!  Begin  oral  and  written 
V problems  on  these 
Time  measure  J measures 
Meaning  and  use  of  1/2,  1/4,  1/8,  and 
equivalent  fractions 

November 

Long  division  introduced 
Dry  and  liquid  measures — one  and  two 
step  problems  on  measures 
Meaning  and  use  of  1/3,  1/6,  and 
equivalent  fractions 


December 

More  difficult  types  of  long  division 
Adding  and  subtracting  of  common 
fractions  with  like  denominators 
Review  of  term’s  work 

January 

Reading  the  thermometer 
Multiplying  three-digit  numbers  with 
zero  difficulties 
Proof  for  division 
Avoirdupois  weight — problems 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  common 
fractions  with  one  fraction  to  be 
changed 

February 

Sum  of  fractions  less  than  unity 
Emphasis  on  two  step  problems 

March 

Sum  of  fractions  unity  or  greater — 
changing  to  mixed  numbers 
Review  of  linear  measure,  introducing 
the  rod 

April 

Finding  a fraction  of  a number 
Using  the  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures 

May  and  June 

Continued  mechanical  and  oral  work 
daily 

More  difficult  problems 


References:  The  New  Canadian  Arithmetic , Book  II  (Dent);  Oral  Mathe- 

matics (Dent). 
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GRADE  VI 


September 

Whole  numbers;  place  value  to  1,000,000 

Roman  numerals  to  M 

Mechanical  drill,  oral  problems 

October 

Review  dry,  liquid,  time,  and  linear 
measures 

Avoirdupois  weight  to  be  used  in  pre- 
senting fractions 

Common  fractions:  meaning  and  use 
of  fractions  in  common  use 

Equivalent  fractions:  review  of  simple 
operations  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction 

Much  oral  work 

Written  problems  on  all  the  measures 
taken  in  grade  V 

November 

Continue  measures  with  perimeter 

Reduction  of  fractions,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  cancellation 

Many  oral  problems  involving  fractions 

Division  by  three-digit  divisor 

December 

Introduction  of  decimals  with  oral 
problems 

Continual  review  of  past  work 


January 

Measurement:  square  measure  to  the 
square  yard 

Oral  and  written  problems  in  area  and 
perimeter 

February 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
Finding  fractional  parts  of  a whole 
number 

Finding  what  fraction  one  whole 
number  is  of  another 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals 
to  three  places 

March 

Personal  accounts  and  bills 

The  proper  method  of  solving  problems 

April 

Money,  Canadian  and  English  (com- 
parison) 

Advanced  area — square  rod,  acre,  and 
section 

May  and  June 

Review  all  work  in  oral  and  written 
problems  and  mechanical  arithmetic 
Considerable  time  on  drill 


GRADE  VII 


September 

Review  whole  numbers:  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division 
Daily  mechanical  drill — throughout  the 
year 

Review  fractions,  especially  addition 
and  subtraction 

Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions 
Related  problems,  graded  as  to  difficulty 
Two  operations 

Gradually  increase  number  of  opera- 
tions 

Compound  tables,  except  square  and  cubic 
measures 


October 

Decimals — review  addition  and  sub- 
traction 

Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals 
Related  problems 

Multiplication  and  division  by  10  or 
multiple  of  10  by  moving  the  decimal 
point 

November 

Percentage:  meaning,  relation  to  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions 
Mensuration:  lines,  angles  (obtuse, 

acute,  right-angle),  square,  rectangle, 
triangle,  parallelogram 
Finding  percentage  of  a number 
Review  of  previous  work 
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GRADE  VII 

December 

Mensuration:  perimeter  of  figures  taken 
in  November 

Area  of  rectangles,  including  squares 
Problems,  simple  and  practical 

January 

Mensuration:  volume 

Problems  within  pupils’  experience 
Making  bar  graphs;  interpreting  picto- 
graphs 

February 

Percentage  in  practical  situations 
Commission 
Simple  discount 
Reading  the  electric  meter 
Watt 

Kilowatt  hour 


General 

Review  and  drill  on  fundamental  opera- 
tions with  whole  numbers,  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  during  Sep- 
tember and  as  required  throughout 
the  whole  year 

September 

Practical  problems  based  on  funda- 
mental operations  as  reviewed  and 
drilled 

October 

Percentage 

Practical  problems  within  the  child’s 
experience  applying  various  phases 
of  percentage 

Meaning  of  wholesale  and  retail,  profit 
and  loss 

November 

Discounts  and  commission 

Line,  bar,  and  circle  graphs 

December 

Area  of  geometric  figures  as  outlined  in 
course  (these  can  be  taken  weekly  or 
as  a December  course) 


—Continued 

March 

Circle:  measuring,  radius,  diameter, 
circumference,  relations 
Measuring  angles — use  of  protractor 
Drawing  triangles 
Measuring  with  ruler  and  compass 

April 

Bills,  accounts,  budgets 
Circle  graphs 

Problems  relating  to  former  operations 
May 

Scale  drawing;  reading  working  draw- 
ings 

Problems  relating  to  all  former  opera- 
tions 

June 

Review 

Interesting,  varied,  practical  problems 

E VIII 

January 

Home  and  community  budgets 
Property  and  income  taxes 

February 

Personal  and  property  insurance 
Equations 

March 

Banking  and  simple  interest 
Borrowing  money:  promissory  notes, 
mortgages,  instalment  buying 

April 

Use  of  ruler,  protractor,  and  compasses 
Review  problems  on  work  previously 
covered 

May 

Similar  triangles 

Review  volume:  volume  of  prisms  and 
cylinders 

Area  of  curved  surfaces  and  cylinders 
Review  problems  on  work  previously 
covered 

June 

General  review 
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OUR  CHANGING  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE 

The  third  in  a series  of  thought-provoking  articles  by  Dr.  Joyce 
Boyle,  of  South  Preparatory  School,  Forest  Hill  Village, 
Ontario. 

WHOSE  CLASSROOM  IS  IT? 

IN  a totalitarian  country  the  class- 
room belongs  to  the  state.  The  teacher 
is  appointed  by  that  state  to  exact 
obedience  from  every  pupil  so  that  each 
individual  may  be  fitted  into  the 
totalitarian  pattern.  In  a democratic 
country  the  classroom  belongs  to  the 
people.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by 
the  representatives  of  those  people  to 
guide  the  children  in  learning  to  live 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Once,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
in  a democracy  the  teacher  was  ap- 
pointed solely  to  impart  academic  information.  But  events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  altered  the  point  of  view  of  democratic  peoples. 

To  guide  the  children  in  learning  to  live  the  democratic  way  of  life  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Democratic  living  is  more  than  learning  to  cast  a vote 
when  selecting  leaders ; it  is  more  than  learning  to  accept  a majority  choice ; 
it  is  more  than  learning  to  act  as  an  officer  of  an  organization.  All  these 
have  been  taught  in  our  schools  for  many  years  through  participation  in 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  other  children’s  clubs.  Democratic  living  is  more 
than  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom.  It  is  above  all  a realization  that, 
as  an  individual,  one  is  of  importance  in  a group  ; it  is  a willingness  to  accept 
responsibility  towards  the  group  of  which  one  is  a member. 

The  period  of  daily  co-operative  activity  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
giving  the  girls  and  boys  this  experience  of  individual  importance  and 
responsibility  within  a group.  There  should  also  be  times  during  each 
day  when  the  teacher  gives  up  her  unique  power  and  becomes,  herself,  one 
with  the  group. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  there  are  many  occasions  when  a 
child  may  assume  the  role  of  teacher  with  quite  as  much  benefit  to  the  class 
as  if  the  teacher  continued  to  dominate  the  scene.  “Telling  time,”  when 
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the  children  share  with  others  the  interesting  happenings  of  their  out-of- 
school lives,  is  one  of  these.  A period  of  “songs  we  choose”  is  another. 

But  if  these  periods  are  to  be  occasions  for  true  democratic  living  the 
adult  teacher  must  give  over  the  reins  to  the  child  teacher  without  reserve. 
She  may  volunteer  a story  for  “Telling  time,”  or  indicate  her  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  a song.  But  if  she  is  not  called  upon  to  tell  her  story 
nor  to  choose  her  song,  she  must  accept  the  decision  of  the  child  teacher 
as  final.  If  the  adult  makes  an  exception  of  herself  and  tells  her  story  when 
the  period  is  over,  or  adds  her  chosen  song  at  the  end  of  the  singing  period, 
she  is  neither  practising  democratic  living  nor  allowing  her  children  to 
experience  it  themselves. 

Whose  classroom  is  it? 

During  part  of  each  day  it  must,  in  truth,  belong  to  the  children. 


HECTOGRAPH  SECTION 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER 
GRADES  I AND  II 

Page  1 — children  can  colour  the  picture.  They  may  write  the  names 
of  the  toys,  or  cut  out  and  paste  the  story  under  the  picture. 

Page  2 — draw  a woodland  scene  showing  several  attractive  fir  trees 
(colour  sky  blue;  leave  ground  white).  Draw  Grandfather  with  ax  and 
sleigh,  looking  at  them. 

Page  3 — draw  large  Christmas  tree.  (If  the  children  are  given  three 
points  of  a triangle,  they  can  draw  the  tree  more  easily  by  joining  the 
points.)  Colour  the  presents,  cut  and  paste  them  on  the  tree,  or  on  a little 
table  under  it.  Add  lights,  balls,  etc. 

Page  A — make  a page  of  Christmas  cards,  one  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  Make  a card  for  some  soldier. 

Page  5 — draw  a page  of  homes  Santa  will  visit:  log  house  in  forest, 
small  house  on  prairie,  farm  house,  town  house,  apartment  house. 

Page  6 — draw  picture  of  wise  men  and  camels,  or  shepherds  on  hillside, 
showing  bright  star.  Talk  of  homes  of  each  group. 

Page  7 — draw  picture  of  children  doing  some  Christmas  deed  for  others. 
Or,  write  story,  e.g.  Boy  Scouts  painting  toys,  Girl  Guides  sewing,  knitting, 
etc. 

Page  8 — draw  a fireplace,  showing  stockings,  Santa  Claus,  etc.  Or 
Santa  Claus  at  home  in  the  Northland.  Or  write  a story  or  a letter  of 
thanks  to  Santa. 


GRADES  I & II 


See  the  toys  waiting  for  Santa  Claus! 
He  will  speak  to  the  children  soon. 
“Come  on!”  said  Teddy  Bear,  4 ‘Let’s 


“Drum,  Dram!’  ’ Away  went  the  woolly 
lamb,  toys,  horns,  candy  canes,  halls, 
dolls. 

What  did  the  other  toys  do? 


GRADES  I & II 


Make  a Christmas  tree  for  the  family. 
It  comes  from  Grandfather’s  farm. 

The  children  like  to  say  this  verse. 

“Christmas  will  be  happier,  if  we  can  say 
‘What  shall  I give  this  Christmas?’ 
Not  ‘What  shall  I get  that  day?’  ’’ 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  YOU! 


GRADES  III  & IV 

A.  From  the  following  list  of  words  pick  out  pairs  of  words 
which  rhyme: 

milk,  early,  sheep,  noon,  nose,  play,  deer,  tonight,  board, 
lark,  church,  tassel,  star,  rang,  steel,  sail,  square,  hurt, 
vexed,  stalk,  moon,  rose,  slight,  away,  birch,  castle,  afar, 
wheel,  mark,  curly,  sang,  tale,  fair,  alert,  fear,  next,  sword, 
silk,  asleep,  clock. 

B.  Complete  each  of  the  following  lines  with  a line  which 
rhymes  with  it: 

(1)  Long  ago  a babe  was  born, 

(2)  In  the  skies  the  stars  shone  bright, 


(3)  The  Wise  Men  came  from  afar, 


(4)  In  the  sky  the  angels  sang, 


(5)  On  the  hills,  guarding  their  sheep, 


(6)  Mary  was  the  Mother  mild, 


(7)  On  that  Christmas  long  ago, 


(8)  There  in  the  stable,  in  a manger, 


(9)  To  the  Babe  the  Mother  sang, 


GRADES  III  & IV 


C.  JACK  AND  JILL  DO  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

FOR  three  months  Jack  and  Jill  had  been  saving  money 
to  buy  Christmas  gifts.  Jiil  had  saved  $4.27  and  Jack  had 
saved  $3.23.  Together  they  had  saved  $ 

Their  father  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  a Christmas 
trees  this  year  they  would  have  to  buy  it  themselves.  They 
went  to  a vacant  corner  lot  where  some  Christmas  trees  were 
set  up  for  sale.  They  asked  the  man  for  a small  evergreen 
tree.  He  asked  what  kind  of  evergreen.  Jack  and  Jill 
thought  all  evergreens  were  alike.  The  man  laughed,  and 
said  that  he  had  cedars,  spruces,  balsams,  hemlocks,  and 
pines.  The  twins  decided  that  the  needles  of  the  pines 
were  too  long,  that  the  cedar  was  too  dull  a colour,  and  the 
spruce,  whose  needles  came  out  from  every  side  of  the  little 
branches,  would  make  the  prettiest  tree. 

The  man  told  them  that  all  evergreen  trees  in  Canada 
were  coniferous — that  is,  that  their  seeds  were  contained  in 
cones.  He  told  them,  too,  that  the  trees  themselves  were 
more  or  less  cone-shaped. 

The  children  gave  the  man  75  cents  for  the  tree.  They 

had  $ left.  Jack  and  Jill  then  went  down 

town  to  shop.  They  wanted  to  buy  a tie  for  their  father. 
They  asked  a clerk  to  show  them  some  silk  ties.  The  clerk 
said  he  had  no  silk  ties,  because  most  of  the  silk  was  produced 
in  Japan,  and  since  we  are  at  war  with  Japan  we  do  not 
buy  silk  from  her.  Instead  rayon  is  used.  The  twins  knew 
rayon  was  made  from  wood.  They  bought  a tie  for  75  cents. 
They  had  $ left. 

Jill  thought  a rubber  apron  would  be  a useful  gift  for  her 
mother.  But  they  found  that  there  were  none  for  sale, 
since  all  the  rubber  was  needed  for  war  purposes.  Jack  saw 
a very  pretty  blue  cotton  apron  for  $1.00.  They  bought 
that.  Then  they  had  $ left. 

With  the  rest  of  the  money  they  decided  to  buy  War 
Savings  Stamps  to  give  as  gifts.  They  were  able  to  buy 
stamps. 

D.  (1)  Christmas  is  on  December  the 

(2)  We  celebrate  it  in  memory  of  the  birth  of 

(3)  We  give  gifts  to  show  our for  each  other. 

(4)  Jesus  was  born  in 

(5) 


is  a town  in 
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WHAT  WORDS  ARE  DIFFICULT? 
PRIMARY 

On  page  1 1 2 of  “Mary,  John,  and  Peter”  is  a list  of  the  first 
105  words  in  the  text.  Which  of  these  words  are  relatively 
easy  for  the  children  to  recognize,  which  are  more  difficult 
and  therefore  require  special  attention  ? To  answer  this 
question  students  at  the  Stratford  Normal  School  conducted  a 
survey  of  533  rural  school  pupils  and  compiled  the  following 
lists.  (Please  see  footnote.1) 


WORDS  ARRANGED  IN  GROUPS2  FROM  EASIEST  (1)  TO  MOST 

DIFFICULT  (10)3 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

John 

I 

am 

said 

draw 

school 

to 

like 

they 

have 

Mary 

the 

read 

has 

my 

see 

can 

sing 

Meow 

leaves 

a 

in 

ran 

not 

are 

cat 

too 

bow-wow 

come 

wagon 

dog 

home 

run 

called 

Jack  ’o  lantern 

Peter 

Mother 

jump 

do 

white 

Father 

Laddie 

it 

you 

Christmas 

Blackie 

big 

children 

this 

little 

on 

fun 

skates 

is 

green 

squirrel 

he 

yellow 

eat 

play 

nuts 

down 

ball 

up 

shoot 

tree 

she 

pony 

red 

ride 

make 

black 

Jack  Frost 

will 

at 

Oh 

we 

snow 

for 

Santa 

. (6) 
with 

Merry 

doll 

found 

yes 

sled 

hide 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Indian 

(10) 

climb 

garden 

what 

where 

bow-and-arrow 

maple 

here 

write 

shall 

Hallowe’en 

puts 

no 

presents 

colour 

1In  the  March  issue  of  The  School  we  shall  publish  a summary  of  the  results  of 
the  tests  used  with  the  533  children.  You  will  be  able  then  to  see  how  the  children 
of  your  class  compare  in  word  recognition  ability  with  a typical  group  of  rural  school 
children. 

2There  is  no  significance  to  the  order  of  words  within  each  class. 

3Within  the  harder  columns  there  are  some  words  which  are  there  because  of 
their  inherent  difficulty,  e.g.  where,  what,  puts ; and  others  which  are  there  only  because 
of  insufficient  repetition  in  the  text,  e.g.  Hallowe'en  and  bow-and-arrow.  Before 
deciding  to  give  words  in  the  harder  classes  more  drill,  we  should  decide  whether  or 
not  they  are  common  enough  in  grade  I texts  to  merit  it. 
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HERE'S  AN  IDEA 

TEACH  YOUR  PUPILS  CHESS 

FOR  four  years  the 
grade  VIII  pupils  of 
Oriole  Park  School, 

Toronto,  have  carried 
on  hostilities  with  one 
another  across  the 
bloodless  battlefield  of 
the  chessboard.  They 
have  found  that  chess, 
the  world’s  most  an- 
cient and  most  fas- 
cinating game,  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  Rus- 
sian generals  or  pon- 
dering intellectuals,  but  that  girls  and  boys,  too,  may  have  no  end  of 
exciting  and  absorbing  contests. 

It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  chess  was  introduced,  for  it  was  feared 
that  its  complexities  might  prove  too  difficult  for  pupils  of  public  school 
age.  These  fears  were  quite  unfounded;  chess  “took”  from  the  first.  No 
other  activity  has  ever  been  attempted  and  carried  on  in  this  class  with  such 
enduring  enthusiasm.  Graduates,  unwilling  to  drop  their  chess  associates 
at  graduation,  have  formed  a club  which  meets  twice  monthly  during  the 
school  year. 

The  problems  of  obtaining  chess  boards  and  sets  are  overcome  by  the 
pupils  themselves.  Boards  of  plywood  and  cardboard  are  measured  and 
coloured  in  art  periods;  sets  are  made  by  ingeniously  combining  spools  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes  into  pieces  and  pawns.  Last  year  more  than  a 
thousand  spools  were  collected  and  formed  into  thirty  sets. 

Chess  was  introduced  at  Oriole  Park  solely  to  provide  an  interesting 
pastime  for  leisure  hours.  Of  its  success  in  that  respect  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  What  it  has  done  by  way  of  mental  development  and  character 
building  can  only  be  surmised.  Certainly  no  other  game  requires  so  great 
mental  concentration,  and  no  game  is  better  adapted  to  teach  the  graceful 
recognition  of  defeat;  for,  in  chess,  out  of  what  appears  certain  victory, 
defeat  may  suddenly  loom  unexpected  and  inescapable. — R.  P.  Mont- 
gomery, Oriole  Park  Public  School,  Toronto. 
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A HIGHWAY  OF  HISTORY 

A SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROJECT  FOR 
RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Constructive  work  which  provided  activities  for  all  grades 
and  became  a social  studies  project  for  the  whole  school 
The  author  is  Mrs.  Jessie  Sills  Hagerman  of  the  Public  School, 
Junetown,  Ontario. 

OUR  FIRST  step  in  building  the  highway  was  to  secure  a large  sheet 
of  heavy  cardboard  about  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long  (ours  was 
the  side  of  a box  in  which  a bicycle  was  shipped).  If  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  such  a large  piece,  thin  boards  might  be  used,  or  wallboard, 
or  very  thick  wrapping  paper. 

We  drew  a one-inch  border  around  the  cardboard,  and  a highway 
lengthwise  through  the  centre,  being  careful  to  make  the  road  curved 
enough  to  look  natural.  Then  we  divided  the  whole  board  into  six 
fairly  even  squares,  arranged  alternately  opposite  one  another  along  the 
highway.  Our  plan  was  to  have  a square  for  each  of  the  following 
periods  in  history:  (1)  cave  men,  (2)  Britons,  (3)  Romans,  (4)  Norsemen, 
(5)  Anglo-Saxons,  (6)  Normans.  It  was  suggested  that  we  show  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  the  moat  around  the  Norman  castle,  and  before  we 
began  to  build  up  the  surface  we  outlined  the  approximate  positions  of 
these  on  the  board. 

For  surfacing  we  experimented  with  several  mixtures,  and  evolved 
one  which  was  very  satisfactory.  (However,  the  mice  who  stole  into  the 
school  in  the  early  fall  seemed  to  think  it  had  been  made  for  their 
benefit,  and,  for  several  mornings,  until  we  bought  a few  traps,  we 
found  that  they  had  nibbled  the  corners  of  our  nicely  made  surface.) 
Our  recipe  was  in  the  proportions  of  one  cup  of  flour,  two  cups  sawdust, 
and  one-half  cup  salt  with  enough  water  to  make  a fairly  thick  mixture 
— one  that  spread  evenly  yet  was  not  so  thin  as  to  run.  This  we  spread 
over  the  whole  surface,  except  where  we  had  outlined  the  highway,  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  moat.  The  latter  we  covered  with  a pale  blue  water 
colour;  but  crayons  could  be  used,  or  blue  paper  could  be  fastened  on 
the  board  before  the  sawdust  mixture  is  added,  and  covered  with  glass. 

The  cave  man  scene  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  junior  grades,  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV.  We  built  up  a large  cave  across  one  corner,  using  the 
sawdust  mixture.  The  children  found  small  stones  with  peculiar  mark- 
ings, or  else  they  made  markings  on  ‘ ‘stones”  of  soap  or  plasticine  to 
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represent  cave-man  art,  and  these  were  placed  near  the  cave.  Cooking 
utensils  and  weapons  were  carved  from  soap  or  made  with  plasticine. 
Animals  and  people  were  cut  from  cardboard  and  coloured,  or  made 
of  the  flour  and  salt  mixture,  or  carved  from  soap. 

Grades  V and  VI  took  over  the  scenes  of  the  Britons  and  the  Norsemen. 
Picket  fences  and  British  huts  were  made  from  corrugated  cardboard 
turned  inside  out.  One  clever  boy  contrived  a war  chariot  from  card- 
board. It  had  wheels  and  could  be  moved  about.  Horses  were  made 
from  cardboard,  and  all  were  coloured  with  crayons.  Men,  women,  and 
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children  were  made  from  cardboard ; animals  and  implements  were  either 
carved  from  soap  or  made  from  cardboard.  The  section  for  the  Norse- 
men was  left  almost  entirely  blue,  to  represent  the  sea,  and  a Norse 
ship  was  erected,  also  from  cardboard;  but  wood  or  any  other  medium 
might  easily  have  been  substituted. 

The  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Normans  were  left  for  grades  VII 
and  VIII.  They  tried  to  show  the  difference  between  the  Britons  and 
the  Romans  by  depicting  the  roads  and  walls  built  by  the  Romans. 
Roman  baths  were  constructed  from  the  sawdust  mixture.  An  Anglo- 
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Saxon  settlement  was  represented,  showing  the  changes  in  social  life — 
the  church,  the  manor,  the  fields  of  cultivated  land,  and  the  commons. 
Corrugated  cardboard  was  used  here. 

The  Norman  castle  was  made  from  match  boxes  turned  inside  out 
and  cut  to  show  the  outer  buildings  forming  the  wall,  with  the  turreted 
round-towers  at  the  four  corners.  These  were  glued  in  shape  and  set 
in  position  to  guard  the  drawbridge,  which  was  made  of  cardboard. 

Coloured  chalk  was  used  to  colour  the  sawdust  mixture.  Trees  were 
small  twigs  set  in  small  wooden  button  moulds.  We  did  use  twigs  from 
evergreens,  but  found  that  the  needles  soon  dropped  off.  Other  sug- 
gestions for  trees  are:  match  sticks  for  trunks  and  green  tissue  paper 
cut  in  shape  and  pasted  to  them,  or  trees  made  with  sponges,  or  cotton 
batting  coloured.  Match  sticks  and  button  moulds  were  used  to  hold 
guide  posts  cut  from  drawing  paper,  with  the  directions — cave  men, 
Britons,  etc. — printed  on  them. 

As  a reference  book  I recommend  England  in  Europe  by  E.  L. 
Daniher  (Copp  Clark). 

Many  other  periods  of  history  might  have  been  depicted  thus:  for 
instance,  pioneer  days  showing  the  Indians,  the  Eskimos,  and  our  early 
Canadian  forefathers;  or  countries  such  as  Mexico,  China,  Cuba,  etc. 
In  this  last  cast  the  name  might  be  “A  Highway  of  Friendship.” 

Since  we  finished  our  highway,  there  has  come  to  hand  a very 
enticing  book  on  handwork  which  opens  up  many  different  ways  of 
carrying  out  such  a project.  It  is  Integrated  Handwork  for  Elementary 
Schools  by  Louis  V.  Newkirk  (New  York,  Silver  Burdett).  The  chapter 
entitled  “Dioramas  and  Panoramas”  gives  much  that  is  helpful  and 
feasible  in  almost  any  rural  school  where  supplies  are  limited.  This 
handwork  book  is  to  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Teachers’  Travelling 
Library,  and  will  thus  be  within  the  reach  of  all  rural  teachers. 


Famous  Explorers  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Ramon  Peyton  Coffman  and 
Nathan  G.  Goodman.  Cloth,  166  pages.  Price  $2.00.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 
(Toronto,  Copp  Clark),  1942.  Both  authors  are  well  qualified  to  produce  an  interesting 
book  for  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Coffman,  besides  being  the  author  of  numerous  books 
for  young  people,  is  founder  and  editor  of  “Uncle  Ray’s  Corner,”  a newspaper  feature 
for  children  well  known  in  America.  Mr.  Goodman  is  an  expert  on  the  reading  habits 
of  children  and  a journalist,  author  and  editor.  Although  the  explorers  dealt  with  in 
this  volume  are  mainly  those  who  journeyed  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  there  are 
also  included  the  adventures  of  Marco  Polo,  Captain  Cook,  De  Gama,  Livingstone,  and 
Stanley.  Three  additional  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Arctic,  the  Antarctic,  and  the 
explorers  of  the  air.  The  stories  are  simply  but  vividly  told  and  the  book  is  well 
illustrated — an  excellent  and  attractive  reader  for  social  studies  in  grade  VI. 


M.  E.  F. 
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DECEMBER  MUSIC  IN  LEAMINGTON 
SCHOOLS 

Valuable  suggestions  for  your  own  Christmas  carol  service  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  account  of  Christmas  music  in 
Leamington.  It  was  written  for  THE  SCHOOL  by  Miss  Alwilda 
F.  McKenzie,  A.T.C.M.,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Leamington 
Public  Schools. 

CHRISTMAS  carols ! Special  periods  of  assembly  singing  in  the  school 
halls ! Christmas  trees ! “Carol  Night,”  when  the  senior  mixed  choir 
sings  in  the  church!  These  are  some  of  the  joys  of  December  music  in 
the  Leamington  public  schools.  This  joyous  singing  is  the  growth  of  many 
years  of  work.  All  the  girls  and  boys  hail  it  with  joy,  and  many  teachers 
claim  that  this  is  their  favourite  season  of  song  during  the  year.  The  whole 
community  has  become  carol  conscious,  and  this  consciousness  has  spread 
into  the  rural  and  urban  schools  of  the  South  Essex  Inspectorate. 

Pupils  who  have  begun  school  in  September  are  taught  six  or  eight 
carols,  according  to  the  receptivity  of  the  class,  during  their  first  December. 
Also  they  are  taught  at  least  two  Santa  Claus  songs.  During  their  second 
December  these  carols  are  reviewed  and  more  new  ones  are  taught.  Thus, 
when  these  pupils  arrive  at  their  December  in  grade  VIII,  they  have  a 
“repertoire”  of  carols,  many  of  which  will  stay  by  them  through  life. 

ASSEMBLY  CAROL  SINGING 

Mill  Street  and  Selkirk  schools  have  much  the  same  system  of  assembly 
carol  singing.  I meet  the  principal  and  grade  teachers,  and  we  plan  a 
processional  to  the  central  hall  of  the  school,  where  stands  a beautifully 
lighted  Christmas  tree.  The  chord  of  the  processional  hymn  is  the  signal 
for  all  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  move  from  their  home  rooms  towards  the 
lighted  tree.  Soon  the  central  hall  and  two  long  flights  of  stairs  leading 
down  to  it  are  filled  with  songsters  facing  the  lighted  tree.  Usually  a few 
parents  and  friends  join  this  assembly  to  enjoy  twenty  minutes  of  choral 
and  solo  carols.  I stand  beside  the  lighted  tree,  near  the  piano,  so  that  the 
direction  may  be  easily  seen  by  all  singers. 

The  joy  of  this  period  is  inestimable.  It  takes  place  the  last  day  of 
school  before  the  holidays;  therefore,  following  the  carols,  “Merry  Christ- 
mas” is  exchanged  by  all.  Then  follows  the  happy  recessional.  Its  quicker 
tempo  causes  the  songsters  to  disappear  as  in  a “fadeout,”  and  the  continued 
singing  heard  from  far  distant  halls  and  grade  rooms  as  the  pupils  “return 
home”  is  the  last  thrill  of  this  greatly  enjoyed  annual  exercise. 
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CAROL  NIGHT 

A carol  service  is  held  in  a local  church,  and,  because  of  adaptation  of 
building  and  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  held  oftenest  in  Knox  Presby- 
terian Church  on  a Saturday  night  from  eight  until  nine  o’clock.  For  many 
years  it  was  held  the  last  Saturday  night  before  Christmas,  but,  at  the 
request  of  some  mothers  who  were  busy  at  that  time  preparing  for  Christ- 
mas in  their  own  homes,  the  date  has  been  changed  to  the  Saturday  night 
before  school  closes. 

The  senior  choir,  chosen  from  grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  both 
Mill  and  Selkirk  schools,  leads  the  singing.  A huge  lighted  Christmas 
tree,  decorated  by  the  church  officer,  adorns  the  front  right-hand  corner 
of  the  church,  to  the  right  of  the  large  arched  dome  which  surmounts  the 
fine  Casavant  organ  and  the  choir  loft.  The  acoustics  here  are  almost 
perfect.  At  eight  o’clock  sharp  the  processional  begins  from  the  Sunday 
School  hall,  below  the  auditorium,  up  a flight  of  stairs  to  the  back  of  the 
church,  then  forward  into  the  aisles  at  either  side  leading  to  the  choir  loft. 
The  front  pews  and  extra  chairs  in  front  accommodate  the  overflow  choir. 
Throughout  the  processional  carol  — “O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful”  — the 
crowds  of  people  on  the  stairs  and  upper  landing — those  for  whom  there  is 
not  seating  accommodation  inside  the  auditorium — move  aside  to  admit 
the  processional  of  children.  All  unite  in  the  singing.  Weather  per- 
mitting, the  vestry,  the  church  choir  room,  and  the  Sunday  School  hall 
assist  in  taking  care  of  the  overflow  audience. 

No  admission  fee  is  charged  for  this  annual  event ; it  is  the  Christmas 
cheer  given  to  the  community  by  the  senior  choir — about  two  hundred 
senior  girls  and  boys  of  the  public  schools.  The  local  editor  advertises  free 
of  charge,  one  of  the  furniture  dealers  downtown  supplies  dozens  of  folding 
chairs  free  of  charge,  ushers  give  their  services,  and  occasionally  an  adult 
soloist  assists.  School  and  community  unite  to  make  this  an  annual  event 
of  much  worth.  The  program  exacts  only  one  hour  of  the  people’s  time, 
and  then  children  and  adults  pour  forth  into  the  streets. 

During  December  only  the  work  of  the  usual  music  period,  one  half- 
hour  each  week  with  the  supervisor  (plus  drill  by  the  grade  teacher),  and 
the  choir  period,  are  used.  No  extra  school  time  is  taken  for  preparation. 
One  rehearsal  is  held  in  the  church  the  Saturday  morning  of  the  service, 
in  order  to  seat  the  children  properly  after  the  processional.  When  this 
is  accomplished  two  or  three  carols  are  sung  and  one  really  important 
number  is  rehearsed. 

During  many  of  these  services  we  have  had  a little  kindergarten-primary 
child  from  Selkirk  School  go  to  a central  place  among  the  choir  members 
to  tell  the  audience  the  Christmas  story  as  found  in  Luke  2:8-20.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  primary  teacher  concerned,  and  she  selects  from  among 
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her  pupils  the  child  who  can  best  tell  the  story.  This  is  a very  important 
part  of  the  carol  service. 

What  carols  are  chosen  for  the  program?  Each  year  some  new  carols 
are  added,  but  some  must  necessarily  be  repeated.  Cantique  de  Noel  is  a 
favourite  of  both  children  and  audience,  so  it  appears  every  year.  The 
processional,  “O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,”  and  the  recessional,  “Angels  from 
the  Realms  of  Glory,”  are  also  used  every  year.  Solos,  carols  with  descant, 
two-part  and  three-part  harmony  carols,  three-part  rounds  in  which  the 
audience  joins — all  are  used.  Sometimes  the  choir  sings  alone,  sometimes 
it  leads  the  audience ; sometimes  the  audience  stands  to  sing  and  sometimes 
it  sits.  One  number  is  always  a delight ! Immediately  preceding  the  reces- 
sional all  the  church  lights  are  turned  out,  leaving  only  the  lighted  Christ- 
mas tree.  Then  the  children  and  audience,  seated  facing  the  lighted  tree, 
unite  in  singing  the  four  stanzas  of  “O  Christmas  Tree!” — their  annual 
tribute  to  this  emblem  of  the  gladdest  season  of  the  year. 

Other  songs  used  from  year  to  year  are:  “Christmas  Comes  Again,” 
“It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear,”  “The  First  Nowell,”  “Cradle  Hymn,” 
“O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,”  “Shepherds,  Shake  Off  Your  Drowsy 
Sleep,”  “Westminster  Carol,”  “We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are,”  “O 
Leave  Your  Sheep,”  “The  Manger  Throne,”  “The  Chester  Carol,”  “When 
Christ  Was  Born,”  “Bring  a Torch,  Jeannette,  Isabella,”  “Hark,  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing,”  “Joy  to  the  World,”  “Silent  Night,”  “God  Rest  You  Merry, 
Gentlemen,”  “Shepherd  Maiden,”  “Good  Christian  Men  Rejoice,”  “Hymn 
for  Christmas  Day,”  “He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock,”  “The  Holly  and  the 
Ivy,”  “See  Amid  the  Winter’s  Snow,”  “Fairest  Lord  Jesus,”  “Under  the 
Stars,”  “O  Bienheureuse  Nuit,”  “Sing  we  Noel,”  “Christmas  Eve,”  “Once 
in  Royal  David’s  City,”  “I  Saw  Three  Ships,”  “Lully,  Lully,  Lu,”  “Angels 
We  Have  Heard  on  High,”  “Sing  with  Joy,”  “Shepherds  Hurried  to 
Bethlehem,”  “ In  the  Stable,”  “The  Moon  Shines  Bright,”  “Jesu,  Joy  of 
Man’s  Desiring,”  “As  Joseph  Was  A-Walking,”  “Deck  the  Halls,”  “Come, 
Rouse  Ye  Lads  and  Lasses,”  “Good  King  Wenceslas,”  “Christmas  Bells” 
(three-part  round),  and  some  others. 

These  carols  may  be  found  in  the  following  books : Christmas  Carols  and 
Hymns  by  Hollis  Dann  (American  Book  Co.)  ; Christmas  Carols  by  Laura 
Bryant  (American  Book  Co.);  Christmas  Music  (Witmark;  The  School 
Music  Review  (Novello  & Co.)  ; A Collection  of  Christmas  Carols  by  Mark 
and  Anne  Obemdorfer;  The  English  Carol  Book  with  music  by  Martin 
Shaw  (A.  R.  Mowbray  & Co.)  ; The  Wood  Collection  of  Christmas  Carols 
(B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co.)  ; Novello’s  School  Songs,  Selection  Z (Novello  & 
Co.)  ; The  New  Canadian  Song  Series  by  Marshall  (Copp  Clark)  ; The 
Singing  Period  by  Hill  (Waterloo  Music  Co.)  ; The  Silver  Book  of  Songs 
(Gordon  V.  Thompson)  ; The  High  Road  of  Song  by  Dann,  Foresman  & 
Fenwick  (Gage). 
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ATTRACTING  BIRDS  TO  YOUR 
SCHOOLYARD 

Here  is  a kind  of  escapism  that  is  not  only  harmless  but  also 
most  desirable.  Simple  and  elaborate  plans  for  feeding  birds 
in  winter  are  described  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Snyder,  Curators  of  Birds  at 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology. 

WE  are  all  confronted  these  days  with  problems  and  work  of  great  im- 
portance. Many  lesser  human  activities,  from  which  we  derive  pleasure 
and  diversion,  are  apt  to  be  pushed  aside.  Although  it  is  admitted  that 
feeding  wild  birds  in  your  garden  must  come  well  down  the  list  of  orders- 
of-the-day,  we  should  not  underestimate  the  value  of  such  concerns.  They 
are  positively  recuperative,  and  serve  to  assure  us  that  this  world  of  ours  is, 
after  all,  a good  place  in  which  to  live.  If  we  cease  to  exercise  our  ap- 
preciation of  things  aesthetic  we  shall  be  poorly  equipped  to  contribute  in 
reconstruction. 

It  is  possible  to  attract  some  kind  of  bird  to  your  schoolyard,  no  matter 
where  it  is,  even  though  it  be  only  the  ubiquitous  English  sparrow  or  the 
semi-feral  pigeon.  Under  most  circumstances  you  can  add  to  these  the 
European  starling.  Incidentally,  it  is  significant  that  all  of  these  species 
are  imports  to  this  country,  not  native  birds. 

To  the  three  kinds  of  birds  already  mentioned  we  can  add  nine  others, 
a total  of  twelve  kinds  of  birds  that  comprise  the  most  likely  visitors  to  a 
winter  feeding  station  in  southern  Onario.  They  are : black-capped  chicka- 
dee, downy  woodpecker,  white-breasted  nuthatch,  blue  jay,  ring-necked 
pheasant,  slate-coloured  junco,  cardinal,  tree  sparrow,  and  hairy  wood- 
pecker. You  may  attract  others — which  is  the  interesting  feature  of  a 
feeding  station. 

The  equipment  for  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  feeding  station  con- 
sists of  an  old  broom  and  some  scratch  feed  compounded  for  chickens. 
Sweep  away  the  snow  from  a bit  of  turfless  ground  in  your  schoolyard  and 
scatter  the  feed  there.  Of  course,  you  must  tend  this  area  after  snow- 
storms. Pigeons,  English  sparrows,  and  pheasants  will  like  scratch 
feed  and  the  blue  jays  will  choose  the  cracked  corn  from  it.  If  table 
scraps  are  added  you  will  certainly  please  the  starling.  Bits  of  fat  will 
tempt  the  chickadee  to  descend  to  the  ground,  a’level  he  does  not  prefer. 
If  you  wish  to  pamper  him  a bit,  hang  or  tie  pieces  of  fat  meat  on  shrubs  and 
trees,  or  pierce  a square  of  pork  rind  on  a twig. 

More  elaborate  stations  can  be  developed  without  expense.  In  my  own 
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garden,  I find  that  shrubs  have  to  be  pruned  and  thinned  out  periodically.  - 
The  longer  and  thicker  cuttings  are  saved  and  when  autumn  comes  they 
are  propped  up  in  a semicircle  around  an  ordinary  sawhorse,  which  is  not 
only  a useful  accessory  but  lends  atmosphere  to  the  foot  of  the  garden. 
When  dry  leaves  are  scattered  over  the  structure  and  snow  covers  the 
whole,  a neat,  natural  cave-shelter  is  provided.  Food  scattered  beneath 
does  not  become  covered  with  snow.  Pheasants  particularly  like  this 
resort  but  various  kinds  of  sparrows  and  blue  jays  also  use  it. 

On  a small  rough  table  near  the  school  building,  a shallow  tray  can  be 
placed  for  feeding  birds.  A removable  tray  is  readily  kept  free  of  snow  and 
its  low  sides  prevent  the  wind  from  sweeping  off  the  seeds  scattered  over  its 
bottom.  A still  more  desirable  arrangement,  if  you  are  fortunately  situated 
so  that  it  will  function,  is  a feeding  shelf  at  your  schoolroom  window.  I am 
sure  that  a male  cardinal  at  the  window  will  make  the  natural  science  lesson 
a very  enjoyable  affair. 

One  more  word  about  food.  Common  “canary  seed”  is  very  acceptable 
to  our  native  finches;  sunflower  seed  pleases  particularly  the  cardinal  and 
blue  jay.  Millet  and  rape  seed  are  good  foods  for  many  kinds  of  birds.  A 
coarsely  crocheted  bag  the  size  of  your  two  fists,  packed  with  lumps  of  suet, 
and  hung,  most  certainly  where  you  can  see  it,  will  be  a delight  to  the 
woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and  chickadees.  Do  not  use  a wire  basket.  In 
cold  weather,  metal  in  contact  with  the  moist  eye  of  a bird  is  dangerous. 

There  are  all  manner  of  devices  and  foods  for  winter  feeding  stations 
which  have  not  been  mentioned;  swaying  shelves  to  distract  English 
sparrows,  self  feeders,  swivelled  shelves  which  move  with  the  wind  and 
provide  a wind-break,  special  bird  “puddings,”  etc.  It’s  more  fun  to 
develop  your  own  to  suit  your  own  situation  and  tastes. 

Remember  that  bad  weather,  particularly  sleet  storms,  locks  up  the 
natural  food  for  birds  and  lowers  their  physical  resistance,  not  through 
cold  so  much  as  through  starvation  and  loss  of  body  heat.  Start  a feeding 
station  and  forget  about  the  war  sometimes. 

The  Rubber  Industry.  By  Josephine  Perry.  Cloth,  96  pages.  Price  $2.00. 
Toronto,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1941.  The  story  of  rubber  is  here  outlined  in  simple 
terms  with  thirty-seven  illustrations  which  clarify  many  operations  to  the  reader.  The 
author  has  discriminated  carefully  in  dealing  with  such  a broad  field  and  by  touching 
on  the  important  details  has  made  a definite  contribution  in  explaining  this  industry 
to  boys  and  girls,  an  industry  which  is  becoming  more  vital  every  day.  Briefly,  the 
author  touches  on  the  early  history  and  sources  of  rubber  and  the  appearance  of  a typical 
rubber  plantation.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  synthetic  rubber.  He  tells  of  the  manu- 
facturing processes,  and  we  learn  how  our  footwear  is  made  and  how  a rubber  tire 
comes  into  being.  The  importance  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  United  States  is  empha- 
sized. This  book  has  a good  appearance  and  should  prove  interesting  to  senior  grades 
who  always  want  to  know  the  stories  behind  the  things  which  we  accept  as  a matter  of 
course  in  our  daily  lives.  M.  E.  F. 
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PLAY  TIME 

A number  of  useful  singing  games,  with  instructions,  and  equally 
useful  suggestions  on  the  spirit  and  technique  necessary  if  the 
child  is  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  school  play.  The  author  is 
Miss  Laura  Schissler  of  Givens  Street  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Miss  Schissler’s  pupils  are  well  known  in  Toronto  for  the 
excellence  of  their  performance  in  school  games. 

PLAY  is  universal!  Where’er  you  go  this  wide  world  over  you  will  find 
children  playing.  The  natural  instinct  for  play  follows  through  the 
various  stages  of  development  from  childhood  to  the  adult  stage  of  life. 
Many  activities  mentioned  in  this  article  have  come  to  us  by  the  cross- 
fertilization of  culture  through  travel,  war,  and  communication.  A 
very  definite  result  of  this  is  seen  in  our  children  enjoying  the  English 
Jolly  is  the  Miller , the  Scotch  Highland  Fling,  the  Irish  Jig,  the  Canadian 
Four-Step,  the  American  Captain  Jinks  Set,  the  Norwegian  Mountain 
March,  the  Swedish  Gustafs  Skoal , the  Danish  Crested  Hen,  the  Dutch 
Couple  Dance,  and  the  Hungarian  Csebogar.  What  could  be  better  for 
a folk-dancing  group  than  to  learn  dances  characteristic  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  world? 

Play  is  old!  Much  of  modern  children’s  play  can  be  traced  back  to 
old  customs  and  sacred  rituals,  many  of  which  have  degenerated  into 
mock  ceremonies — for  example,  “Blind  Man’s  Buff.”  Down  through 
the  ages  have  come  many  fundamental  rhythms  based  on  the  beat  of 
the  African  drums  or  the  Indian  tom-toms.  Similarly,  tambourines 
and  drums  are  ideal  for  teaching  children  today  to  recognize  these  basic 
rhythms.  Once  they  have  learned  to  feel  the  beat  of  the  music,  their 
muscles  respond  in  accordance,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  singing 
games  and  folk  dances. 

They  will  soon  recognize  the  brisk  marching  4/4  time  in  the  fol- 
lowing singing  games: 

(1)  Tune — Glow  Worm. 

Words — “Walk- two-three-four 
Back-two-three-four 
Point-two-three-four 
Turn-two-three-four.  ’ ’ 

Formation — Partners  in  a double  circle. 

Action — (a)  March  forward  in  line  of  march  four  steps. 

(b)  Face  partner,  march  backward  four  steps  (men  toward 
centre  of  circle,  ladies  toward  outside). 
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( b )  Face  diagonally  left  forward,  point  finger  at  the  person 
opposite  you  and  march  four  steps  forward  to  this  new 
partner,  grasp  both  outstretched  hands. 

(d)  Turn  this  new  partner  with  a four  step  turn. 

(2)  Tune — John  Peel. 

Words — With  a hop  and  jump  we’ll  glide  along, 

We’re  keeping  time  to  a rollicking  song; 

And  to  change  our  partners  we  are  free, 

As  soon  as  we  all  cry,  “One,  two,  three!” 

Formation — Number  off  in  two’s.  Ones  form  circle  facing  in,  twos 
place  hands  on  partners’  shoulders. 

Action — During  the  song  all  slip  sideways,  on  “as  soon  as”  all  jump  in 
places,  and  on  “cry”  those  in  the  outside  ring  clap  hands  while  the 
inside  circle  moves  one  place  to  a new  partner.  Repeat.  Ones 
and  twos  change  places. 

(3)  Tune — She’ll  Be  Coming  Round  the  Mountain. 

Words — Use  the  well-known  words. 

Formation — Three  abreast  in  large  circle  around  the  room.  Tall  person 
in  the  centre  of  each  group. 

Action — First  verse:  ( a ) Walk  forward  8 steps. 

( b ) Girl  on  right  goes  under  arch  made  by  other  two;  middle 
person  turns  under  her  own  arm. 

( c ) Walk  forward  8 steps. 

(d)  Girl  on  left  goes  under  arch  made  by  other  two. 

Second  verse:  (a)  Each  group  of  three  joins  hands  and  walks 
around  in  a circle  8 steps. 

( b ) Two  outside  girls  make  arch  and  middle  person  goes  under, 
girls  turn  under  own  arms,  all  back  to  back. 

( c ) Walk  in  circle  8 steps. 

(< d ) Two  outside  girls  make  arch  and  middle  person  goes  under. 
Girls  turn  under  own  arms  and  everyone  is  back  in  place. 
Drop  hands  and  repeat. 

Once  the  children  have  practised  sliding  to  a 2/4  rhythm  they  will 
readily  learn  this  singing  game: 

(4)  Tune — A-Hunting  We  Will  Go. 

Words — A-dancing  we  will  go, 

A-dancing  we  will  go 

We’ll  slide  and  slide  and  slide  and  slide 

And  come  right  back,  just  so! 
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Formation — Sets  of  4 or  5 couples,  facing  up,  standing  in  two  lines 
about  six  feet  apart. 

Action — (a)  First  couple  joins  hands,  other  players  stoop  down. 

( b )  First  couple  slides  down  on  either  side  of  ladies’  file  (with 
joined  hands)  for  first  2 lines. 

(b)  Slide  back  on  either  side  of  men’s  file  on  next  two  lines. 

(d)  First  couple  “casts  off”  (men  going  counter-march  left 
and  women  right),  skipping. 

( e ) At  bottom  of  set  first  couple  forms  arch  under  which  others 
pass.  Second  couple  is  now  head  couple.  Repeat  until 
each  couple  is  head  couple. 

Six-eight  time  has  a swaying  rhythm  irresistible  to  activities  re- 
quiring skipping  or  swinging  movements: 

(5)  Tune — Pop  Goes  the  Weasel. 

Words — A penny  for  a spool  of  thread 

A penny  for  a needle; 

That’s  the  way  the  money  goes; 

Pop!  Goes  the  weasel. 

Formation — Three  abreast  in  large  circle,  arms  linked,  facing  line  of 
march. 

Action — (a)  On  lines  1,  2,  and  3,  players  skip  forward. 

(b)  On  word  “Pop”  all  jump  in  air. 

(c)  Centre  player  moves  on  to  the  two  who  are  waiting  ahead 
on  the  words,  “Goes  the  Weasel.” 

(6)  Tune  and  words  as  in  ( 5 ). 

Formation — Double  circle,  fours  facing.  No.  1 couples  facing  No.  2 
couples,  inside  hands  joined. 

Action — (a)  Skip  forward  four  steps. 

.( b ) Skip  back  four  steps. 

(c)  Join  hands  in  circle  of  four,  and  skip  around  four  steps. 

(d)  All  couples  No.  1 raise  joined  hands  to  make  arches  and 
couples  No.  2 “Pop”  under  arches  to  meet  new  couples. 
Repeat  all. 

(7)  Tune — Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat. 

Words— Row,  row,  row  your  boat, 

Gently  down  the  stream; 

Merrily,  merrily,  merrily,  merrily, 

Life  is  but  a dream. 
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Action — (a)  Walk  forward  4 steps. 

( b ) Walk  backward  4 steps. 

( c ) Repeat  1 and  2 skipping. 

Repeat  until  well  known  and  then  sing  as  a four-part  round. 

The  ever-popular  game  of  tag  can  be  traced  back  to  prehistoric  days 
when  man’s  instinct  to  hunt  and  his  sense  of  self-protection  were  preva- 
lent. For  the  younger  children  simplified  games  of  tag  such  as  Partner 
Tag,  Chain  Tag,  and  Freight  Train  Tag  will  have  the  greatest  appeal. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  nine  to  twelve,  when  the  spirit  of  daring 
and  the  urge  to  play  in  teams  come  to  the  fore,  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
playing  Chinese  Wall,  Crusts  and  Crumbs,  Two  Dogs  to  a Bone,  and 
Lane  Tag. 

Skills  of  the  more  highly  organized  team  games  can  be  developed 
through  circle  games  similar  to  Circle  Team  Ball  Passing.  Minor  team 
games,  including  End  Ball,  Captain  Ball,  and  Dodge  Ball,  are  stepping- 
stones  between  the  simple  games  mentioned  above  and  the  highly 
organized  games  of  soccer,  basketball,  hockey,  and  baseball. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a lesson  the  teacher  should  think  the  lesson 
through  in  terms  of  the  child  by  asking  herself  such  questions  as  the 
following:  Did  I have  fun?  Did  I get  a turn  at  everything?  Did  I 

wait  in  line?  Could  I do  the  activities?  Then  she  should  question 
herself  after  this  fashion:  Were  the  children  breathless  at  least  once? 

Were  the  muscles  of  all  parts  of  their  bodies  exercised?  Did  they  learn 
something  new?  Were  they  good  winners  and  good  losers?  Are  they 
learning  to  give  and  take?  Did  they  have  fun  working  and  playing 
with  others? 

If  we’re  wise,  we  learn,  as  the  years  pass  by, 

There’s  something  bigger  than  fame; 

So  here’s  a good  rule  for  anyone’s  life: 

“Be  a good  sport,  and  play  the  game!” 

References  : Canadian  Book  of  Games  by  W.  G.  Brandreth  (Ryerson) ; 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen 
(A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.). 


It  Happened  in  Cornwall,  Ontario.  A little  seven-year-old  girl, 
all  out  of  breath,  burst  in  from  school  at  noon  on  November  11th,  and  said : 
“This  morning,  Mummy,  we  had  two  minutes’  silence;  we  had  a prayer 
for  the  soldiers,  and  then  we  sang  ‘God  Save  the  King’  and  it  was  beautiful ! 
— And  mind j a even  the  teacher  was  quiet !” 
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LITTLE  SCAR  FACE 
A PLAY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


This  play,  adapted  from  an  old  Indian  legend,  is  suitable  for 
all  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  It  was  written  and  used 
successfully  at  dramatic  festivals  in  Alberta  by  Wilma  H. 
Hughes  of  Westlock,  Alberta. 


SCENERY 


Background  of  mountains  and  trees.  Wigwam  up  left.  Camp  fire 
down  centre. 


Garments  may  be  made  from  brown  paper  or  gunny  sacking;  blankets 
may  be  used , feather  head-dresses , bows  and  arrows , tomahawks , etc.  At 
first  Little  Scar  Face  should  wear  a dark  shawl  covering  a pretty  costume  and 
partially  hiding  her  face.  Later  it  may  be  removed. 


When  curtain  opens , Laughing  Water  is  found  sitting  by  the  fire  work- 
ing. Enter  Big  Moose  from  wigwam. 

Big  Moose — Laughing  Water,  my  sister,  I wish  to  marry. 

Laughing  Water — Oh,  how  happy  you  make  me,  Big  Moose,  my 
brother.  But  you  must  marry  only  someone  who  is  fit  to  be  your  wife. 

Big  Moose — Only  someone  who  is  fit  to  be  my  wife  can  see  me.  I 
go  now,  across  the  lake,  to  hunt  the  moose  and  deer.  Call  all  the  Indian 
maidens  to  my  wigwam  and  tell  them  of  my  wish.  ( Exit  down  front.) 

Laughing  Water — Little  Bear!  Little  Wolf! 

Little  Bear  and  Little  Wolf  (< coming  out  of  wigwam  and  beating 
drums) — Ki  yi,  ki  yi.  ( They  take  positions  one  on  each  side  of  wigwam.) 

Laughing  Water — Call  all  the  Indian  maidens  to  my  wigwam. 


COSTUMES 


CHARACTERS 


Big  Moose — Chief  of  the  tribe 
Laughing  Water — Sister  of  Big  Moose 
Woona  ) 

Neena  V— Three  sisters 

Little  Scar  Face 


Indian  Maidens 
Indian  Warriors 


ACT  I 
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Little  Bear  and  Little  Wolf — Ki  yi,  yi,  yi,  yi,  yi,  Ki  yi,  yi,  yi,  yi. 
( This  call  may  be  repeated  to  the  drums  till  all  the  Indian  maidens  have 
run  in  and  squatted  around  the  fire.) 

Laughing  Water  (standing  in  front  of  wigwam) — Indian  maidens, 
my  brother  Big  Moose  wishes  to  marry. 

Indian  Maidens  (joyfully) — Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

Laughing  Water — But  he  must  marry  only  someone  who  is  fit  to  be 
his  wife.  Only  someone  who  is  fit  to  be  his  wife  can  see  him. 

Indian  Maidens  (sadly) — Ah!  Ah!  Ah! 

First  Maiden — I can  make  fine  bows  and  arrows.  Perhaps  I can 
see  him. 

Second  Maiden — I can  sew  beautiful  moccasins.  I think  I could 
see  him. 

Third  Maiden — I can  build  the  best  of  camp  fires.  I know  I could 
see  him. 

Little  Scar  Face  ( coming  to  the  fire  to  warm  her  hands)— Big  Moose 
is  kind  and  good,  but  he  would  not  wish  to  marry  me,  Little  Scar  Face. 

Laughing  Water  (guiding  Scar  Face  to  her  place  among  the  maidens) 
— Indian  maidens,  go  now  to  your  wigwams.  You  may  come  again  and 
look  across  the  lake.  If  you  can  see  Big  Moose  you  may  be  his  wife. 
Beat  the  drums.  (Exit  Indian  maidens  to  sound  of  drums.) 

ACT  il 

Time — near  sundown 

Laughing  Water  (disappointedly) — All  day  long  the  Indian  maidens 
have  come  and  gone,  but  not  one  could  see  him.  Is  there  no  maiden  in 
the  village  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  Big  Moose?  (Goes  into  wigwam.) 

Enter  Woona,  and  stamps  her  feet  in  front  of  wigwam. 

Laughing  Water  (coming  out  of  tent) — How ! 

Woona — How! 

Laughing  Water — Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  Laughing  Water? 

Woona — Yes,  I am  Woona.  I live  at  the  other  end  of  the  village 
with  my  father  and  two  sisters.  I wish  to  marry  Big  Moose.  I am  sure 
that  I can  see  him.  I am  the  most  beautiful  maiden  in  the  village.  See 
my  long  braids.  Today  I said  to  my  sister  Scar  Face  “Come  braid  my 
hair.”  But  she  would  not  hurry  so  I drove  her  out  of  the  wigwam. 

Laughing  Water — Stand  behind  the  fire  and  look  across  the  lake. 
If  you  can  see  my  brother  you  may  be  his  wife. 

Woona  stands  behind  the  fire,  shades  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and 
looks  towards  the  audience  as  if  across  the  lake. 

Laughing  Water — Can  you  see  my  brother? 

Woona — Yes,  and  he  is  very  beautiful. 

Laughing  Water — Of  what  are  his  sled  strings  made? 
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Woona — They — they — are  made  of  deer  skin. 

Laughing  Water — They  are  not  made  of  deer  skin.  You  have  not 
seen  my  brother.  Laughing  Water  knows  who  does  all  the  work  at  your 
house.  Little  Scar  Face  brings  in  the  wood  and  carries  out  the  ashes. 
You  are  a lazy  maiden.  Leave  my  wigwam  at  once. 

Woona  {leaving  slowly ) — Oh,  I am  a lazy  maiden!  Oh,  I am  a lazy 
maiden ! 

Laughing  Water — The  sun  soon  hides  its  face.  Will  no  one  come 
who  is  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  Big  Moose?  {Sadly  goes  into  wigwam.) 

Enter  Neena , stamps  feet  in  front  of  wigwam. 

Laughing  Water  {coming  out  of  wigwam) — How! 

Neena — How! 

Laughing  Water — Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  Laughing  Water? 

Neena — Yes,  I am  Neena.  I live  at  the  other  end  of  the  village  with 
my  father  and  two  sisters.  I wish  to  marry  Big  Moose.  I know  that  I 
can  see  him.  I am  the  richest  maiden  in  the  village.  See  my  fine  clothes 
and  beautiful  beads.  Today  I said  to  my  sister  Scar  Face  “Come,  dress 
me  quickly!”  But  she  would  not  hurry  so  I beat  her  soundly. 

Laughing  Water — Stand  behind  the  fire  and  look  across  the  lake. 
If  you  can, see  my  brother  you  may  be  his  wife.  {Neena  takes  position 
behind  the  fire.)  Can  you  see  my  brother? 

Neena — Yes,  and  he  has  beautiful  clothes. 

Laughing  Water — Of  what  are  his  sled  strings  made? 

Neena — They — they — are  made  of  moose  skin. 

Laughing  Water — They  are  not  made  of  moose  skin.  You  have 
not  seen  my  brother.  Laughing  Water  knows  why  Scar  Face  is  so  ugly. 
She  knows  you  threw  hot  ashes  in  her  face.  You  are  a cruel  and  wicked 
maiden.  Leave  my  wigwam  at  once. 

Neena  {running  out) — Oh,  I am  a cruel  and  wicked  maiden!  Oh, 
I am  a cruel  and  wicked  maiden! 

Laughing  Water — The  sun  is  almost  gone!  No  one  who  is  fit  to  be 
the  wife  of  Big  Moose  has  come.  {Goes  to  enter  tent , very  sadly.) 

Little  Scar  Face  {running  in) — Am  I too  late?  Am  I too  late? 

Laughing  Water  {turning) — Little  Scar  Face,  is  it  you? 

Little  Scar  Face — Yes,  it  is  only  I,  Little  Scar  Face,  but  perhaps  I 
can  see  him. 

Laughing  Water — Hurry,  stand  behind  the  fire  and  look  across  the 
lake.  If  you  can  see  my  brother  you  may  be  his  wife.  {Little  Scar  Face 
takes  position  behind  the  fire.)  Can  you  see  my  brother? 

Little  Scar  Face — Yes,  and  he  smiles  as  if  he  were  kind  and  good. 

Laughing  Water — Of  what  are  his  sled  strings  made? 

Little  Scar  Face — They  are  made  of  the  rainbow!  They  are  made 
of  the  rainbow! 
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Laughing  Water— Little  Scar  Face,  you  have  seen  my  brother. 
You  are  kind  and  good  like  himself.  You  may  be  his  wife.  {Puts  her 
arm  around  Little  Scar  Face.)  Listen ! He  comes  to  us  now. 

Enter  Big  Moose  from  down  front. 

Big  Moose  {surprised) — Little  Scar  Face,  is  it  you? 

Little  Scar  Face — Yes,  it  is  only  I.  If  you  do  not  want  me  I shall 
run  away. 

Big  Moose — Laughing  Water,  take  Little  Scar  Face  into  the  wig- 
wam. Wash  her  face  and  hands  in  the  magic  water.  {Laughing  Water 
and  Little  Scar  Face  go  into  tent.)  Little  Bear!  Little  Wolf! 

Little  Bear  and  Little  Wolf  {Coming  from  wigwam  beating  drums) 
— Ki  yi!  Ki  yi! 

Big  Moose — Call  all  the  Indian  warriors  to  my  wigwam! 

Little  Bear  and  Little  Wolf  (joyfully) — Ki  yi!  Ki  yi!  Ki  yi! 
{Indian  warriors  rush  in  from  all  directions  yelling  and  whooping.  They 
squat  around  fire.) 

Big  Moose — Indian  warriors,  you  have  come  to  my  wedding  dance. 

Warriors  {happily) — Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

Big  Moose — Today  Little  Scar  Face  will  become  my  wife. 

Warriors  {with  disappointment) — Ah ! Ah ! Ah ! 

First  Warrior — Little  Scar  Face!  I should  not  like  to  marry  her! 

Second  Warrior — Her  face  is  covered  with  scars. 

Third  Warrior — She  is  so  ugly! 

Big  Moose — Laughing  Water,  bring  Little  Scar  Face  to  me. 

Enter  Laughing  Water  and  Little  Scar  Face  from  wigwam. 

Warriors  {jumping  up  in  surprise) — Little  Scar  Face,  is  it  you? 

Laughing  Water — Big  Moose,  I have  washed  the  face  and  hands  of 
Little  Scar  Face  in  the  magic  water.  Her  scars  are  now  all  washed  away. 

Warriors  {loudly) — Ki  yi! 

Big  Moose — Little  Scar  Face,  today  you  shall  become  the  wife  of 
Big  Moose.  From  now  on  your  name  shall  be  Fair  Maiden.  {He  takes 
a string  of  beads  from  his  neck  and  puts  them  on  Little  Scar  Face.) 

Warriors  {very  loudly) — Ki  yi!  Ki  yi! 

Big  Moose — Beat  the  drums! 

Indian  warriors  dance  in  circle  about  Big  Moose , Little  Scar  Face , 
and  Laughing  Water. 

CURTAIN 


ARE  you  USING  THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT? 

See  the  new  Programme  of  Studies  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  (pp.  11- 
12)  for  details  regarding  three  types  of  library  services  and  a source  of 
visual  education  materials. 
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THE  FAR  NORTH 
GRADES  V AND  VI 

Miss  Olive  M.  O’Brien,  teacher  in  the  public  school  of  Zurich, 
Ontario,  shows  how  a seasonable  topic  of  the  social  studies 
program  can  be  handled  in  the  modern  manner.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  wide  variety  of  studies  suggested  and  in  the 
practical  hints  and  directions  regarding  construction  work. 

NOW,  when  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  of  winter  are  to  be  seen,  is  the 
best  time  to  interest  pupils  in  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  and 
the  land  of  the  Far  North.  Nothing  thrills  the  heart  of  a Canadian  boy  or 
girl  like  the  first  snowfall.  How  he  wishes  enough  snow  had  fallen  to 
cover  the  hills  and  fields  so  that  he  could  use  his  sled  to  coast  down  a hill, 
or  put  on  his  snowshoes  for  a hike ! He  tries  the  pond,  but  again  he  is 
disappointed.  He  must  wait  several  weeks — a month  or  two,  perhaps — for 
colder  weather. 

Next  morning  the  teacher  suggests  that  the  class  take  an  imaginary 
trip  to  the  Far  North,  where  all  of  these  pleasures  can  be  enjoyed.  Im- 
mediately the  boy  or  girl  thinks  of  the  Far  North  as  a sort  of  fairy  land 
and  is  eager  to  learn  all  about  it. 

At  least  one  or  two  social  studies  periods  may  well  be  spent  talking 
about  this  wonderland.  Naturally  the  pupils  will  know  something  about 
the  people,  the  country,  and  its  animal  and  plant  life.  They  will  enjoy 
telling  the  class  about  some  story  or  newspaper  item  that  they  have  read 
about  the  Far  North.  Other  pupils  will  have  dozens  of  questions  to  ask 
about  it.  Some — probably  most — of  these  questions  may  be  listed  on  the 
blackboard  or  bulletin  board  for  research  work. 

One  or  two  periods  should  be  spent  on  a search  for  library  books 
containing  information  on  the  subject.  Have  the  pupils  make  a list  of  the 
titles  of  books  they  have  found  and  place  the  list  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
research  work. 

When  you  think  you  have  created  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject, 
begin  to  make  plans  for  detailed  study.  Grade  V will  study  The  Search 
for  the  Northwest  Passage ; grade  VI  will  study  Alexander  Mackenzie's 
Trip  to  the  Arctic,  Steffanson  in  the  Friendly  Arctic,  and  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

The  important  thing  in  a study  such  as  this  is  to  have  the  work  well 
planned  and  everything  organized  in  such  a way  that  each  pupil  knows  his 
own  individual  part.  As  soon  as  a child  is  interested  in  his  subject  and 
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knows  what  he  has  to  do,  he  will  spare  no  effort  but  will  do  his  best.  Have 
pupils  acquire  as  much  of  the  subject  matter  as  possible  by  their  own 
reading.  Each  period  plan  to  have  a time  when  pupils  will  tell  the  rest  of 
the  class  what  they  have  discovered  about  the  subject.  This  opportunity 
might  occur  in  the  English  period  under  the  head  of  oral  composition.  Make 
frequent  use  of  the  outline  maps  on  the  blackboard,  for  many  of  the  places 
discovered  in  the  study  of  this  subject  will  not  be  found  on  most  maps. 

From  time  to  time  permit  pupils  to  offer  suggestions  for  activities  which  . 
might  be  undertaken. 

A CLASS  BOOK 

A project  which  will  include  a number  of  special  studies  is  a class  book 
on  The  Far  North.  Use  sheets  of  paper  at  least  18"X24"  (brown  wrapping 
paper  will  do).  One  pupil  may  design  a suitable  cover  for  the  book. 
But  every  pupil  should  contribute  at  least  one  item  to  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Topics  such  as  the  following  are  appropriate: 

(1)  Discovery — Martin  Frobisher,  William  Baffin,  John  Davis,  Henry 
Hudson,  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  grade  V pupils  will  be  divided  into 
committees  and  each  will  make  a study  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
coverers. They  will  then  prepare  a report  on  his  work,  this  to  be  written 
on  a sheet  of  paper  and  pasted  in  the  book.  Another  pupil  will  read  the 
report  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  A map  on  which  to  mark  the  route  followed 
by  the  discoverer  will  also  be  made  and  put  into  the  book.  Drawings  of 
the  discoverers  showing  clothing  worn  at  that  time,  boats  used,  and  any- 
thing else  which  the  pupils  may  choose  to  depict  will  add  to  the  appearance 
and  usefulness  of  the  book.  It  is  wise  either  to  allow  the  pupils  to  choose 
for  themselves  the  topic  or  work  which  they  will  attempt  or  to  have  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  class.  The  teacher  will  give  guidance  when  necessary. 
At  times,  when  the  interest  of  a particular  pupil  seems  to  wane,  a suggestion 
from  the  teacher  may  have  good  effect. 

(2)  Exploration — Samuel  Hearne,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Steffanson, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in  the  Far  North.  These  topics  will 
be  dealt  with  by  the  grade  VI  pupils  in  a manner  similar  to  that  described 
for  grade  V.  Make  a large  map  of  northern  Canada,  showing  the  Yukon 
Territory,  and  the  districts  of  Mackenzie,  Keewatin,  and  Franklin.  Print 
the  names  of  the  largest  of  the  Arctic  islands,  also  the  islands  in  the  Hudson 
and  James  bays,  Herschel  Island,  and  the  posts  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  Don’t  forget  Craig  Harbour  on  Ellesmere  Island, 
a post  of  the  R.C.M.P.,  the  most  northerly  spot  in  the  world  inhabited  all 
the  year  round. 

(3)  A map  showing  the  imaginary  route  to  be  followed  to  the  Far 
North  should  be  made.  (Route  by  train  to  Edmonton  and  Fort  McMurray, 
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by  aeroplane  to  Fort  Smith,  and  by  dog-sled  to  a chosen  place  of  destina- 
tion.) Pictures  of  trains,  aeroplanes,  dog-sleds,  as  well  as  a written  account 
of  the  trip  may  be  put  into  the  book. 

(4)  Since  the  Far  North  no  longer  appears  as  a topic  in  the  grade  VII 
Programme  of  Studies,  we  should  presumably  study  “the  country  as  the 
explorers  found  it”  along  with  the  story  of  exploration  in  grade  VI. 
( Social  Studies  for  Canadians,  by  Cornish  and  Dewdney,  chapter  VIII, 
gives  a great  deal  of  information.)  Drawings  of  the  various  insects — 
moths,  butterflies,  black  flies,  mosquitoes,  bees;  the  plants — reindeer  moss, 
lichens,  flowers,  berries;  the  birds — wild  duck,  white  ptarmigan,  Canada 
goose ; the  animals — seals,  walrus,  caribou,  blue  fox,  lemming,  polar  bears  ; 
the  fish — salmon,  trout,  whitefish,  can  be  made  and  added  to  the  book.  The 
different  methods  of  killing  the  seal  and  the  preparation  and  uses  made 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  seal  can  be  given  by  a note  or  drawings. 

(5)  Drawings  to  illustrate  the  seasons,  weather  conditions,  the  mid- 
night sun,  and  northern  lights  should  be  made. 

(6)  Study  the  Eskimo  and  make  drawings  or  find  pictures  to  illus- 
trate people,  clothing,  sleeping  bags,  etc. 

(7)  Homes  of  the  Eskimo — igloo,  turf  house,  skin  or  canvas  tent,  log 
house — make  interesting  illustrations. 

(8)  Methods  of  transportation — by  foot,  kayak,  dog-sled  (with  one 
long  trace  from  each  dog  spread  out  like  a fan,  or  a single  middle  trace 
attached  to  each  of  four  pair  of  dogs). 

(9)  A study  of  the  husky. 

(10)  Food  of  the  Eskimo  and  methods  of  preparation. 

(11)  The  Eskimo  goes  modern.  Find  pictures  or  make  drawings  to 
show  the  progress  made  by  the  Eskimo.  Draw  a line  through  the  centre 
of  the  page.  At  the  top  of  the  left  column  print  Old  Way.  At  the  top 
of  the  right  column  print  Modern  Way.  Paste  pictures  on  each  side.  On 
the  left  side,  for  example,  you  may  have  a picture  of  a kayak  and  opposite 
it  on  the  right  side  a motor  boat ; bone  needle — sewing  machine ; seal  meat — 
pancakes,  etc. 

(12)  On  a map  of  Northern  Canada  shade  in  districts  where  settle- 
ments have  been  made,  e.g.  Fort  Flearne,  a settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  and  Cambridge  Bay,  a white  settlement  on  Victoria 
Island. 

(13)  Make  a product  map  of  Northern  Canada.  Show  where  radium, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  gold  are  mined. 

OTHER  THINGS  TO  MAKE 

(1)  Model  a fur  trading  post  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Fort  McMurray 
or  Fort  Smith.  Make  buildings  to  represent  the  offices,  the  factor’s  house, 
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men’s  quarters,  magazine,  and  storehouses.  These  may  be  made  of  twigs 
or  corrugated  cardboard  to  represent  log  buildings. 

’ (2)  Model  a scene  of  the  Far  North  on  a large  sheet  of  heavy  card- 
board and  cover  the  surface  with  a salt  and  flour  mixture.  Make  an  igloo — 
a good  one  may  be  constructed  as  follows : 

Use  a large  mixing  bowl  as  a form.  Invert  the  bowl  and  grease  the 
outside  with  vaseline  or  lard.  Tear  newspaper  into  tapering  pieces  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  to  the  outside 
rim;  the  pieces  should  be  about  two  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  four  inches 
wide  at  the  other.  Wet  a piece  of  the  paper  and , starting  at  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl , lay  the  narrow  end  of  the  paper  on  the  bowl  and 
pat  it  down  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edge.  Place  another  piece  of  wet 
paper  on  the  bowl  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  first  paper  about  a half  inch. 
Continue  until  the  bowl  is  covered.  Smooth  out  wrinkles  or  bubbles.  The 
next  and  succeeding  layers  of  paper  must  be  wet  in  flour  paste.  Put  eight 
or  more  layers  on  the  bowl.  The  alternate  layers  might  be  of  coloured  comic 
sections  to  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  layers  while  working.  Begin  each 
layer  about  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  preceding  join , so  that  the  edges  of 
all  the  layers  will  not  come  at  the  same  place.  Set  the  work  aside  to  dry 
for  three  or  four  days;  then  lift  the  paper  form  from  the  bowl  and  allow 
it  to  dry  completely.  Cut  an  opening  on  one  side  for  a door.  Cover  the 
outside  with  a salt  and  flour  mixture  and  mark  it  to  represent  blocks  of  ice. 
A tunnel  to  the  igloo  can  be  shaped  over  a fruit  jar  in  the  same  manner. 

Model  the  walrus,  seal,  blue  fox,  and  lemming  from  clay  or  asbestos 
and  paint  when  dry.  A sled  of  the  kind  used  by  the  Eskimo  can  be  con- 
structed of  wood  and  loaded  with  pictures  of  suitable  supplies.  Huskies 
can  be  sawed  from  wood  and  harnessed  to  the  sled  with  strips  of  leather. 
Dolls  can  be  made,  painted,  and  dressed  to  represent  the  Eskimo.  Build 
a cache  for  storing  food — make  a skin  bag  to  hold  food  and  over  it  build  a 
pile  of  stones. 

The  pupils  will  think  of  many  other  activities  which  they  will  enjoy. 
You  will  encourage  them  to  engage  in  those  which  promise  the  most  in 
educative  value. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

As  you  will  see  by  the  table  of  contents,  it  was  our  intention  in  this  issue  to 
emphasize  the  process  of  stock-taking,  including  achievement  examinations  in  par- 
ticular. But  willy-nilly,  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  our  contributors,  we  find  ourselves 
giving  even  greater  emphasis  to  the  desirability  of  considering  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils.  You  will  find  at  least  half  a dozen  articles  stressing  this  theme. 
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SCHOOL  GROUND  IMPROVEMENT 
FOR  LARGER  SCHOOLS 

School  beautification  projects  for  small  rural  schools  have 
been  carried  out  in  a great  many  places,  and  articles  have 
appeared  regularly  in  the  Elementary  Edition  of  THE 
SCHOOL  offering  suggestions  on  what  can  be  done.  The 
following  article  explains  clearly  the  more  elaborate  program 
carried  out  in  a larger  school,  and  is  a challenge  to  other 
such  schools  — elementary  and  secondary.  The  author  is 
Mr.  L.  A.  Hetanen,  teacher  of  agriculture  at  Smith’s  Falls 
Collegiate  Institute. 

AGRICULTURAL  science  lends  itself  to  the  principle  of  combining 
practice  with  theory.  To  be  of  any  value  the  subject  must  be  made 
practical,  so  that  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  using  their  hands 
and  of  exercising  their  individuality  in  carrying  out  agricultural  projects. 
The  improvement  of  the  school  grounds  provides  plenty  of  scope  for 
pupil  activity.  It  is  also  work  which  needs  to  be  done,  for  too  many  of 
our  Ontario  schools  have  a very  unattractive  setting.  This  is  true 
particularly  of  our  rural  schools,  but  to  some  extent  of  our  urban  schools 
also.  No  matter  how  architecturally  appealing  a school  building  may 
be,  it  loses  its  appeal  if  the  grounds  are  not  properly  landscaped  or  are 
poorly  cared  for. 

If  the  school  grounds  are  fairly  level,  and  the  soil  in  good  condition 
and  not  too  rocky,  the  work  can  be  carried  out  quite  satisfactorily  by 
the  agricultural  classes.  The  rough  work  of  ploughing,  levelling,  and 
removing  large  stones  and  trees  can  best  be  done  by  hired  outside  help. 

Any  landscaping  program  must  be  carefully  planned,  and  the  in- 
structor must  prepare  definite  working  plans  for  each  part  of  the  project 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  out  by  the  pupils  without  too 
many  delays.  It  is  easier  to  change  plans  on  paper  than  after  the  actual 
work  of  planting  has  started.  Most  of  us  are  not  landscape  architects, 
and  we  have  to  read  reference  books  on  the  subject;  we  should  consult 
persons  who  are  experienced  in  the  work  and  study  grounds  that  have 
been  well  landscaped. 

The  Smith’s  Falls  Collegiate  Institute  is  located  in  the  centre  of 
about  five  acres  of  ground.  At  the  back  of  the  school  (north  side)  is 
the  playground;  along  the  front  and  ends  runs  a lawn.  Extending  the 
entire  south  side  and  adjacent  to  the  length  of  the  street  is  an  area 
295  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  which  was  all  used  formerly  as  the  vege- 
table garden.  This  garden  area  is  separated  from  the  lawn  to  the  north 
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by  a cedar  hedge  and  a perennial  border,  both  of  which  were  planted  by 
the  agricultural  classes  about  four  years  ago.  There  was  practically 
no  foundation  planting  around  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Japanese  barberry  and  pyramidal  cedar  which  were  also  planted  four 
years  ago.  Along  the  south,  east,  and  west  boundaries  of  the  school 
grounds  is  a town  boulevard  which  had  never  been  levelled  or  seeded  to 
grass,  but  grew  up  in  weeds. 

OUR  SIX  PROJECTS 

Our  improvement  program  was  divided  into  six  distinct  projects, 
namely: 

(1)  Reforestation  plot. 

(2)  Group  planting  of  Norway  spruce. 

(3)  Foundation  planting. 

(4)  Planting  hedges. 

(5)  Construction  of  a lily  pool. 

(6)  Lawn  making. 

Work  commenced  about  the  middle  of  April  and  continued  until  the 
close  of  school  every  day  that  weather  permitted.  All  agricultural 
classes  took  some  part  in  the  work,  but  grades  IX  and  X spent  every 
period  outside. 

Reforestation  Plot.  The  west  end  of  the  playground  behind 
the  school  was  a piece  of  waste  land  growing  up  in  nondescript  shrubs 
and  wild  apple  trees.  This  area  had  at  one  time  been  used  as  a dumping 
ground  for  ashes.  During  the  Easter  holidays  a power  grader  was  used 
to  remove  the  shrubs  and  to  level  the  ground. 

Four  hundred  Scotch  pine  were  obtained  from  the  Forestry  Branch, 
and  these  were  planted  in  the  area  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  with  the  trees 
six  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  For  each  tree,  a hole  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  was  dug  in  the  ashes  and  filled  with  good  top  soil.  Although 
we  used  the  Scotch  pine,  red  pine  would  do  just  as  well  under  these 
conditions,  and  it  makes  a more  attractive  tree. 

In  transplanting  trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  or  annuals,  the  greatest 
losses  are  caused  by  failure  to  firm  the  soil  sufficiently  about  the  roots. 
Assuming  that  all  other  requirements  to  successful  planting  are  followed, 
the  soil  should  be  placed  around  the  roots  in  small  quantities  and  firmed 
by  tamping  it  with  the  handle  of  the  trowel  or  shovel  after  each  addition 
of  soil.  When  the  hole  is  filled,  tramp  the  soil  firmly  with  the  foot. 
A good  test  for  a properly  planted  tree  or  shrub  is  to  give  it  a fairly 
strong  pull;  if  it  pulls  out  easily  or  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  tends  to 
lift,  the  tree  should  be  dug  up  and  replanted. 

Group  Planting  of  Norway  Spruce.  Opposite  the  girls’  entrance, 
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on  the  east  end  of  the  school,  a group  of  about  fifty  Norway  spruce  were 
planted  in  the  form  of  a triangular  plot.  They  were  planted  about 
seven  feet  apart.  It  is  the  intention  to  plant  a similar  plot  next  year 
opposite  the  boys’  entrance  on  the  west  end.  When  these  trees  become 
large  enough  to  crowd  each  other,  alternate  trees  can  be  removed. 

Foundation  Planting.  This  term  applies  to  the  planting  of 
shrubs  or  groups  of  shrubs  close  to  the  foundation  of  a building  in  order 
to:  (1)  accent  certain  features  of  the  building,  such  as  the  main  entrance; 
(2)  form  a pleasing  setting  for  the  building;  and  (3)  hide  unsightly 
features  of  the  foundation.  A variety  of  shrubs  should  be  planted  in 
order  to  provide  a continuation  of  bloom  over  as  long  a season  as  possible. 
The  tall  growing  varieties  are  planted  next  to  the  building,  the  shortest 
ones  farthest  out  and  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  planting.  Avoid 
planting  in  straight  lines,  but  rather  group  the  shrubs  to  form  more  or 
less  irregular  masses. 

Before  the  classes  were  taken  out  to  do  any  planting,  two  class 
periods  were  spent  in  discussing  the  subject  and  outlining  the  principles 
of  foundation  planting.  A previously  prepared  scale  diagram  was  used 
for  this  purpose.  One  pupil  in  each  class  was  appointed  as  supervisor 
of  the  work,  and  his  duty  was  to  see  that  the  different  shrubs  were 
planted  according  to  the  plan,  with  particular  attention  paid  to  spacing. 
This  arrangement  places  some  responsibility  on  the  pupils  and  allows 
the  teacher  to  give  his  attention  to  some  other  group  working  in  a 
different  part  of  the  grounds. 

The  following  is  a list  of  shrubs  used  in  our  foundation  planting, 
the  numbers  indicating  their  position  in  the  planting  plan:  (1)  Japanese 
barberry,  (2)  pyramidal  cedar,  (3)  spiraea — Anthony  Waterer,  (4)  red 
cedar,  (5)  .hydrangea — p'aniculata  grandiflora,  (6)  mugho  pine, 
(7)  Pfitzer’s  juniper,  (8)  philadelphus — Boule  D' Argent,  (9)  philadelphus 
— virginale,  (10)  philadelphus — albatre,  (11)  lilac — French  hybrids, 
(12)  honeysuckle — lanicera  tartarica  rubra , (13)  flowering  almond — 
prunus  cistena,  (14)  spiraea — trichocarpa,  (15)  spiraea — billiardi, 
(16)  spiraea — Van  Houttei,  (17)  viburnum  cistena,  (18)  hydrangea — 
arborescens,  (19)  weigelia — Eva  Rathke,  (20)  dogwood — cornus  elegan- 
tissima,  (21)  barberry — Thunbergii  atropurpurea , (22)  tamarix,  (23) 
robinia  hispida  or  rose-acacia,  (24)  spiraea — arguta  multi  flora  (snow 
garland). 

Planting  Hedges.  We  are  using  white  cedar  obtained  from  the 
Forestry  Branch  for  hedges.  As  mentioned  before,  a hedge  was  planted 
about  four  years  ago  to  separate  the  front  lawn  from  the  vegetable 
garden.  Two  years  ago  we  obtained  additional  white  cedar  and  planted 
them  in  nursery  rows  in  the  garden,  and  this  spring  we  transplanted 
them  into  their  permanent  places. 
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The  school  has  a very  imposing  front  entrance,  but  there  is  no  front 
approach  to  this  from  the  street.  Our  landscaping  plans  were  made 
with  the  idea  of  having  a front  approach  to  the  building  at  some  future 
date. 

Twenty-six  feet  of  the  hedge  directly  south  of  the  main  door  was 
removed  and  planted  elsewhere.  Two  hedges,  twenty-six  feet  apart, 
were  then  planted  at  right  angles  to  the  old  hedge  and  leading  south  to 
the  boundary  of  the  school  grounds  to  form  the  borders  of  the  approach. 
This  cut  the  garden  into  two  separate  lots.  From  the  south  end  each 
hedge  was  extended  along  the  street  line  to  the  east  and  west  corners  of 
the  garden  area.  We  hope  that  a sidewalk  will  eventually  be  built 
between  the  two  hedges  up  to  the  front  door. 

The  hedge  planting  was  done  by  two  groups  of  six  or  seven  boys, 
with  boys  as  supervisors,  and  was  carried  through  to  completion  in  this 
way. 

Construction  of  a Lily  Pool.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
shop  instructor,  Mr.  I.  C.  Young,  the  shop  classes  of  grades  IX  and  X 
worked  with  the  agricultural  classes  in  constructing  a cement  lily  pool 
directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  It  is  twelve  feet  long,  eight  feet 
wide,  twenty-four  inches  deep,  with  four-inch  walls  and  a six-inch 
bottom.  An  inlet  pipe  was  connected  to  a water  line  from  the  building, 
and  at  the  lower  end  was  placed  a stand  pipe  which  can  be  removed  to 
drain  the  pool.  A drain  pipe  leads  underground  into  the  garden.  Next 
year  we  plan  to  place  drainage  tile  from  the  end  of  this  drain  pipe,  so 
that  the  water  will  drain  out  without  flooding  any  part  of  the  garden. 


The  present  garden,  showing  the  lily  pool. 
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A flagstone  walk  was  set  around  the  pool.  The  flagstones  were 
made  of  cement  four  inches  thick  and  were  in  colours  of  yellow,  brown, 
orange,  red,  and  black.  They  were  made  in  various  sizes,  so  that  each 
set  forms  a thirty-four  inch  square.  The  flagstones  were  placed  four 
inches  away  from  the  edges  of  the  pool  and  a two-inch  space  was  left 
between  them.  These  spaces  were  filled  with  good  soil,  and  sandwort 
( arenaria  caespitosa)  was  planted  to  form  green  strips  in  the  walk. 

Water  lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  were  planted  in  the  pool  and 
a local  fish  fancier  stocked  it  with  some  of  his  surplus  fish. 

All  the  work  in  connection  with  this  project  was  done  by  the  pupils. 
The  shop  classes  did  all  the  cement  work  and  plumbing,  and  the  agri- 
cultural classes  set  the  flagstones  in  place  and  did  the  necessary  planting 
and  re-turfing.  A hand  cement  mixer  was  borrowed  from  the  town  for 
the  cement  work. 

Lawn  Making.  The  unsightly  town  boulevard  mentioned  earlier 
was  taken  over  by  the  agricultural  classes  and  planted  into  lawn.  Part 
of  this  project  was  completed,  and  the  rest  will  be  finished  this  fall  or 
next  spring.  The  south  strip  was  ploughed  last  fall,  and  this  spring 
was  disked  and  harrowed.  The  east  strip  required  considerable  filling 
with  earth. 

A complete  fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen  was  mixed  and  applied  before 
seeding.  As  part  of  the  preparation  for  seeding,  the  ground  was  levelled 
with  hand  rakes,  rolled  with  a hand  roller,  and  raked  again  to  re-level. 
The  seed  was  then  lightly  raked  in  and  the  ground  rolled  again.  The 
grass  mixture  consisted  of  five  parts  Kentucky  blue  grass,  one  part 
Red  Top,  and  a little  white  Dutch  clover.  These  were  purchased  sepa- 
rately and  mixed  at  school. 

As  the  weeds  began  to  appear  they  were  pulled  out.  In  late  July 
long  weeds  were  cut  with  a scythe.  In  order  to  develop  a good  root 
system  we  shall  not  cut  the  new  lawn  with  a lawn  mower  until  next 
spring. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion  the  writer  would  like  to  offer  four  observations  which 
his  experience  has  proved  to  be  valid: — 

(1)  Most  school  grounds  can  be  made  more  attractive  by  properly 
planned  landscaping.  As  a public  building,  the  school  should  set  an 
example  in  the  community. 

(2)  Students  take  more  interest  in  their  school  if  they  have  had  an 
active  part  in  beautifying  the  grounds. 

(3)  The  work  can  be  carried  out  as  part  of  the  regular  course  in 
agriculture,  and  done  during  class  periods. 

(4)  This  type  of  program  can  be  made  continuous  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  all  in  one  year. 
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A day  by  day  record  of  events,  with  a discussion  of  important 
phases  and  questions  for  classroom  use.  Prepared  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  H.  Hill  of  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute. 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR 

October  21st.  Two  U.S.  destroyers  were  sunk  off  the  Solomons. 

October  24th.  One  Japanese  cruiser  and  a destroyer  were  sunk  off  Rabaul.  The 
British  Eighth  Army  opened  the  third  British  North  African  offensive  and  cracked 
through  Axis  positions  at  El  Alamein.  Genoa  was  heavily  bombed  for  the  second 
successive  night,  and  Milan  was  raided  in  daylight. 

October  25th.  The  Japanese  opened  a major  attack  against  the  American  posi- 
tions on  Guadalcanal.  The  U.S.  navy  admitted  the  loss  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp 
on  September  15th,  and  also  a destroyer. 

October  27th.  Two  Jap  destroyers  were  sunk  off  the  Solomons. 

October  29th.  German  forces  opened  a drive  against  Nalchik  in  the  Caucasus. 

October  30th.  The  Japs  gave  up  their  offensive  against  Guadalcanal. 

October  31st.  Canterbury  was  severely  bombed  in  a daylight  raid. 

November  1st.  The  U.S.  navy  admitted  the  loss  of  an  aircraft  carrier  on  October 
26th  off  the  Solomons. 

November  3rd.  Soviet  forces  withdrew  from  Nalchik.  Australian  troops  cap- 
tured Kokoda,  the  Jap  base  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Owen  Stanley  mountains  in 
New  Guinea. 

November  4th.  After  11  days  of  heavy  fighting,  and  slow  but  steady  progress, 
the  British  Eighth  Army  scored  a major  break-through  against  Rommel’s  army.  One 
German  general  was  killed  and  another  captured;  9,000  prisoners  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  were  taken. 

November  5th.  Returns  for  the  U.S.  elections  held  on  November  3rd  revealed 
wide  Republican  gains  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Democratic  majority  was  reduced  to  18  in  the  Senate  and  to  14  in  the  House. 

November  6th.  The  Vichy  forces  in  Madagascar  capitulated  to  the  British. 

November  7th.  United  States  forces,  supported  by  the  Royal  Navy  and  United 
Nations’  Air  Forces,  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Algeria.  The  British  Eighth  Army  pursued  the  Germans  200  miles  west 
of  El  Alamein. 

November  8th.  Algiers  surrendered  to  U.S.  troops.  It  was  revealed  that  Amer- 
icans had  landed  at  Safi,  Casablanca,  and  Oran.  The  British  Eighth  Army  pursued 
the  Germans  and  Italians  past  Mersa  Matruh,  and  into  Libya.  The  Vichy  regime 
announced  that  it  had  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Washington. 

November  9th.  It  was  announced  that  General  Giraud  had  arrived  in  North 
Africa  to  organize  the  French  army  once  again  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations. 

November  10th.  Americans  occupied  the  naval  base  of  Oran. 
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November  11th.  Adolf  Hitler  declared  the  1940  armistice  with  France  to  be  at 
an  end.  German  troops  were  sent  into  Unoccupied  France.  They  occupied  Marseilles 
while  Italian  forces  occupied  Nice.  Admiral  Darlan  ordered  Vichy  forces  in  North 
Africa  to  cease  fire.  Casablanca  capitulated  after  a stubborn  resistance.  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  announced  that  enemy  losses  in  Egypt  included  34,000  Germans  and 
25,000  Italians  against  13,600  British  casualties. 

November  12th.  The  British  First  Army — veterans  of  France  and  Flanders 
1939-1940 — landed  in  eastern  Algeria  and  advanced  into  Tunisia. 

November  13th.  German  troops  occupied  Bizerte,  Tunis,  and  other  points  in 
Tunisia.  The  British  recaptured  Tobruk.  The  German  High  Command  announced 
that  the  occupation  of  the  south  coast  of  France  had  been  completed. 

November  14th.  It  was  revealed  that  a major  naval  battle,  begun  on  November 
12th,  was  still  raging  in  the  Solomons. 

November  15th.  Admiral  Darlan  proclaimed  himself  Protector  of  French  North 
Africa  and  appointed  General  Giraud  in  command  of  all  French  forces  there. 

November  16th.  It  was  announced  that  U.S.  naval  units  had  destroyed  23  Jap 
warships  and  transports,  including  one  battleship  and  five  cruisers,  in  a successful 
three  days’  defence  of  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi.  Two  U.S.  cruisers  and  six  destroyers 
were  reported  sunk  in  the  engagement. 

SUMMARY 

Three  of  the  most  decisive  battles  so  far  in  this  war  are  now  in  progress. 
All  are  crucial  clashes  in  the  Battle  for  Communications  which  features  the 
present  phase  of  the  world  conflict.  In  North  Africa,  the  Eighth  Army  has 
cleared  Egypt  and  a large  part  of  Libya.  By  its  success,  that  same  army 
made  possible  the  successful  landing  of  American  forces  in  French  Morocco 
and  Algeria,  convoyed  by  the  Royal  Navy  and  covered  by  the  United 
Nations’  aerial  armada.  President  Roosevelt  has  announced  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Anglo-American  action  in  North  Africa  is  three-fold.  “It 
is  designed  to  prevent  an  occupation  by  the  Axis  armies  of  any  part  of 
northern  or  western  Africa,  and  to  deny  to  the  aggressor  nations  a starting 
point  from  which  to  launch  an  attack  against  the  Americas.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  effective  Second  Front  assistance  to  Russia.”  Under  the  supreme 
command  of  the  American  General,  Eisenhower,  the  invasion  was  carried 
out  with  perfect  timing  and  co-ordination  by  sea,  land,  and  air.  The 
Germans  promptly  seized  the  strong  French  naval  base  of  Bizerte,  Tunis, 
and  other  points  in  Tunisia.  With  the  veteran  British  First  Army  as  the 
spearhead  of  a drive  into  Tunisia  from  the  west,  and  the  victorious  Eighth 
Army  pursuing  Rommel’s  fleeing  remnants  from  the  east,  the  Germans 
in  Africa  are  now  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  Together,  our 
armies  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  Tripoli,  the  Mediterranean  gates 
into  Europe,  and  the  short  inside  sea  route  from  west  to  east.  Hitler  may 
learn  that  the  Italian  entrance  to  Africa  is  a door  which  swings  backward 
as  well  as  outward. 
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In  the  Solomons,  the  long-drawn-out  battle  for  stepping  stones  is  rapidly 
approaching  a crisis.  The  first  round  went  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
Japanese.  The  second  round  ended  in  a resounding  American  naval  vic- 
tory on  November  13-15.  Together  with  previous  Jap  losses,  its  results 
may  well  shift  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the  South  Pacific  in  our  favour. 
Yet  optimism  must  be  restrained.  We  have  been  warned  to  be  prepared  for 
another  Jap  attempt  to  retain  their  foothold  in  the  Solomons,  for  it  is  the 
pin  upon  which  their  continued  possession  of  the  Pacific  chain  from  Singa- 
pore depends.  The  American  position  there  is  a threat  to  the  Japanese 
flank,  a check  to  his  further  expansion  southwards,  a curb  on  his  freedom 
to  attack  the  Australian  bastion.  All  these  combine  to  make  the  eviction 
of  the  Americans  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  enemy.  But  even  if  this 
stronghold  falls  there  are  other  Japanese  bases  to  be  cleared  from  the 
vicinity  of  Australia. 

As  winter  shrouds  the  third  battle  front,  the  Battle  for  Communications 
is  progressing  equally  favourably  for  our  Russian  ally.  The  German  plan  to 
cut  off  the  Russian  armies  from  their  centres  of  industrial  supplies,  and  from 
their  allies,  would  have  demanded  the  conquest  of  Murmansk,  the  capture 
of  Leningrad,  the  interruption  of  communications  between  Russian  Europe 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  oil  fields  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  flow  of  supplies 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  via  the  Near  East  on  the  other.  Now,  in 
the  north,  the  Germans  restrict  their  efforts  to  interfering  by  aerial  and 
submarine  attacks  with  the  convoys  transporting  material  via  Murmansk. 
Leningrad,  although  largely  invested,  still  serves  as  a base  for  light  naval 
forces,  notably  submarines.  These  recently  forced  the  entrance  to  the 
Baltic,  where  they  caused  serious  damage  to  German  shipping.  Even  the 
offensive  against  the  Caucasus  and  the  lower  Volga,  undertaken  with  all 
the  shock  troops  of  the  Reichswehr,  while  the  German  armies  on  all  the 
others  sectors  remained  on  the  defensive,  has  not  attained  its  objective. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  On  a world  map  explain  the  saving  in  thousands  of  miles  which 
the  recent  success  in  Africa  will  make  in  sending  supplies  to  Russia,  the 
Near  East,  and  the  Middle  East  from  (a)  Britain,  (b)  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Locate  on  a map  and  explain  the  importance  to  allied  communica- 
tions of  each  of  the  following:  Guadalcanal,  Casablanca,  Bizerte,  Tripoli, 
Algiers. 

(3)  Compare  the  Canadian  and  American  electoral  systems.  Explain 
the  respects  in  which  the  President  differs  from  the  Prime  Minister ; the 
American  Senate  from  the  Canadian  Senate ; the  American  Cabinet  from 
the  Canadian  Cabinet. 
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THE  editor  would  be  glad  to  have  your  impressions  of  school  radio  pro- 
grams now  being  heard.  If  school  radio  is  to  be  a success  it  must  not 
only  make  a start  but  must  be  improved  by  constructive  criticism.  The 
following  comments  were  received  from  Dr.  T.  W.  Martin,  principal  of 
Brock  Avenue  Public  School,  Toronto. 


News  Broadcasts : Just  what  you  would  hear  in  a news  broadcast  by  the  C.B.C. 

Tried  to  give  the  children  a world  picture;  they  were  bewildered  by  its  com- 
prehensiveness. Should  have  been  made  real  by  concrete  material — for  example, 
the  news  from  North  Africa  might  have  included  a description  of  the  beaches 
where  the  troops  landed,  and  a little  of  the  spy  story. 

Interval  Music:  The  first  program,  from  British  Columbia,  was  just  fair.  The 

second,  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  too  heavy — could  not  have  been  understood  by 
an  expert  musician — was  poorly  rendered.  Instrumental  music  of  October  23rd 
and  30th  was  good.  Programs  of  November  6th  and  13th  were  excellent — much 
more  suitable;  the  selections  were  those  universally  popular  with  all  people. 
Plays : October  9th — a story  of  Sarah  McClure,  telegraphist.  It  was  a good  story, 

and  the  children  liked  it. 

October  16th — “Richard  Uniacke,  Dreamer  of  Union” — constitutional  history 
which  left  the  children  cold.  An  attempt  was  made  to  lighten  it  by  weaving  in  a 
circus  which  was  in  town  the  same  day  as  confederation.  The  children  waited 
all  during  the  play  to  hear  the  circus,  which  did  not  arrive. 

October  23rd — “Jeanne  Mance” — a French  Canadian  play — good  dramatic  incidents. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  characters  were  French  by  having  them 
speak  English  with  a French  accent.  The  children  were  unable  to  understand 
what  was  said ; to  them  the  language  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl. 

November  6th — “With  Axe  and  Flail,”  a U.E.L.  play,  was  marvellous.  The 
children  received  a vivid  and  accurate  impression  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
pioneers.  (Some  of  us  thought  they  stressed  the  hardships  too  much — the 
pioneers  went  from  one  “bloody  mess”  to  another.  A square  dance  or  an  apple 
peeling  contest  would  have  relieved  it  somewhat.  The  children,  of  course,  wal- 
lowed in  it.) 

Public  and  separate  school  inspectors  in  Ontario  have  been  making  a 
count  of  the  number  of  radio  receiving  sets  in  the  schools  and  have  reported 
the  totals  to  the  Chief  Inspector. 

In  Alberta  the  Department  of  Education  is  now  presenting  three  new 
series  of  broadcasts  for  schools.  Two  of  these  are  designed  to  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  present  musical  experiences,  to  stimulate  a desire  for 
more  music,  to  develop  a consciousness  of  ability  to  understand  music, 
and  to  further  a sense  of  familiarity  with  music — in  sum,  to  prevent  the 
sense  of  inferiority  or  incompetence  which  makes  full  enjoyment  of  music 
impossible.  One  series  is  for  the  elementary  grades,  the  other  for  inter- 
mediate grades.  The  third  series  consists  of  dramatizations  in  connection 
with  science  and  social  studies,  and  is  intended  for  grades  IV  to  IX. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

“NEVER  in  our  generation  have  we  been  so  unanimous  in  our  conviction 
that  religion  must  form  a part  of  the  very  essence  of  education.  Man — 
young  and  old  alike — has  religious  instincts  that  crave  for  fulfilment.”  This 
statement  is  taken  from  the  address  of  Principal  R.  C.  Wallace  of  Queen’s 
University,  given  at  Convocation  Hall  on  the  first  evening  of  Education 
Week,  November  9th. 

Obviously  the  unanimity  does  not  extend  to  the  nature  of  such  religious 
instruction.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  inter- 
woven into  the  fabric  of  all  school  instruction  or  be  a particular  subject  of 
study.  Should  the  treatment  of  religion  in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  seek  primarily  to  further  the  acceptance  of  Christian  doctrine, 
or  have  the  schools  been  derelict  chiefly  in  failing  to  reveal  opportunities 
for  service  which  challenge  the  dynamic  spiritual  urge  of  youth?  Some 
indication  of  what  is  actually  being  done  will  be  found  in  the  following 
reports  from  two  provinces. 

Quebec— Bible  Study  Seminars  for  Teachers 

Bible  study  is  now  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course  in  English 
in  grades  VIII  to  XI  of  Protestant  high  schools.  In  order  to  help  the 
teachers  responsible  for  teaching  the  assigned  Biblical  portions,  a group 
of  theological  professors  and  clergymen  has  kindly  offered  to  conduct  a 
series  of  seminars  for  a period  of  six  weeks.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  High  School  of  Montreal  four  days  a week  following  the  close  of  the 
regular  school  work. 

Those  lecturing  and  directing  the  seminars  will  be : Dr.  G.  C.  D.  Kil- 
patrick, on  the  Book  of  Job  (grade  XI)  ; Dr.  Frank  Morley,  on  the  selec- 
tions assigned  to  grade  X ; Professor  F.  W.  Beare,  on  the  lives  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  (grade  IX)  ; Professor  E.  H.  Maddocks  on  the  life  of 
Christ  (grade  VIII).  The  alternative  Old  Testament  courses  in  Deuter- 
onomy, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  will  be  treated  by  Professor  R.  B.  Y. 
Scott. 

Outlines  of  the  lectures  will  be  mimeographed  and  forwarded  to  all 
interested  teachers  of  literature  outside  the  metropolitan  area  of  Montreal 
and  the  city  of  St.  Lambert.  Copies  will  be  given  to  all  teachers  in  the 
latter  areas  who  attend  at  least  one  seminar. 

A section  of  the  library  in  Divinity  Hall  of  McGill  University  will  be 
assigned  to  books  dealing  directly  with  the  new  Bible  study  courses  and 
also  with  the  general  topic  of  the  Bible  and  education. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  seminars  are  in  charge  of  a committee  of  theo- 
logical professors,  clergymen,  and  teachers,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  John  Hughes,  head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  McGill 
University. 

Ontario — Religious  Instruction  by  Clergymen 

Through  the  inspectors  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  securing 
data  on  present  practice  in  connection  with  religious  instruction.  Specific- 
ally, information  has  been  sought  on : ( 1 ) the  number  of  boards  of  trustees 
making  provision  for  religious  instruction  by  clergymen  in  the  public 
schools;  (2)  the  number  of  clergymen  giving  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools;  (3)  the  number  of  public  school  classrooms  in  which 
religious  instruction  is  being  given  under  the  regulations.  At  the  same 
time  the  Department  has  suggested  that  the  inspectors  should  give  attention 
to  the  work  being  done  in  religious  instruction  by  members  of  the  clergy, 
and  offer  suggestions  whereby  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  may 
be  improved. 

Recently  a circular  signed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  McLean,  Secretary,  Ontario 
Religious  Education  Council,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Sutton,  Secretary,  Ontario 
Education  Association,  was  sent  to  secretaries  of  school  boards.  The  cir- 
cular gives  examples  to  show  how  Bible  study  is  being  carried  on  success- 
fully by  clergymen  in  various  types  of  schools  throughout  Ontario.  In 
most,  but  not  all,  of  the  eight  examples  given,  the  religious  instruction 
comes  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  day.  In  one  instance  a clergy- 
man covering  five  rural  schools  visits  the  schools  in  succession  during  the 
school  day.  In  the  other  cases  cited  the  instruction  is  given — perhaps 
alternately — by  several  clergymen  of  different  Protestant  denominations. 
In  all  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  reaction  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  is 
very  favourable.  The  circular  invites  trustees  to  make  similar  arrange- 
ments. 

ONTARIO 

Saturday  Classes  for  Teachers 

In  last  month’s  issue  of  The  School  (page  262),  we  reported  that 
Saturday  classes  would  be  organized  for  teachers  of  manual  training  and 
home  economics.  Arrangements  have  now  (November  16th)  been  made 
for  courses  leading  to  the  various  certificates,  to  be  held  at  three  centres, 
viz. : Home  Economics,  Elementary  Type  B,  Part  I — Ottawa  and  Toronto ; 
Manual  Training  and  General  Shop,  Elementary  Type  A,  Part  I — 
Hamilton,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto.  Buildings  used  will  be  as  follows: 
Hamilton — Ontario  Training  College  for  Technical  Teachers;  Ottawa — 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  Glebe  Collegiate  Institute;  Toronto — 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 
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All  courses  begin  on  Saturday,  November  21st.  As  far  as  possible 
they  will  be  the  same  in  content  as  the  corresponding  summer  courses  (now 
cancelled  for  the  duration)  and  will  lead  to  the  same  certificates. 

The  Department  had  considered  the  possibility  of  conducting  courses 
at  many  other  centres,  and  the  entire  province  south  of  North  Bay  was 
canvassed  to  determine  the  probable  enrolment.  The  response,  however, 
was  decidedly  scattered  and  rather  limited — largely,  no  doubt,  because 
of  gasoline  and  rubber  restrictions.  For  the  three  larger  centres  mentioned; 
where  the  number  of  applicants  justified  holding  the  course,  the  enrolment 
figures  on  November  16th  were:  Hamilton — M.T.  and  G.  S.  11 ; Ottawa — 
H.  E.  9,  M.T.  and  G.  S.  11 ; Toronto— H.  E.  15,  M.T.  and  G.  S.  27.  No 
doubt  the  actual  attendance  at  the  courses  will  be  larger  than  these  figures 
would  indicate. 

Patriotic  Instruction 

Some  little  time  ago  a member  of  the  provincial  legislature  urged  that 
school  readers  should  contain  more  material  of  a patriotic  nature.  A com- 
mittee has  been  at  work  on  this  matter  for  the  Department  of  Education. 
Already  approved  and  prepared  for  the  printer  are  a number  of  patriotic 
selections  to  go  into  the  grade  VII  and  VIII  readers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Department  has  followed  a policy  of  introducing 
no  new  textbooks  or  changes  in  textbooks  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  policy  also  is  a war  measure.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the 
revised  readers  should  not  be  expected  immediately. 

Meanwhile  pupils  continue  to  receive  training  in  patriotism  by  the 
effective  method  of  practice.  The  latest  special  campaign — for  the  Navy 
League — came  during  the  week  of  November  22nd.  Salvage  collections, 
the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  other  regular  activities  are  proceed- 
ing without  let-up. 

Ontario  Farm  Service  Force,  1942 

The  total  number  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Farm 
Service  Force  between  April  1st  and  October  31st,  1942,  was  44,832. 

This  number  included : 9,390  in  the  Children’s  Brigade  (boys  and  girls 
under  16  years  of  age)  ; 8,000  in  the  Farmerette  Brigade  (girls  16  years 
of  age  and  upwards  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions) ; 7,500  in  the  Farm  Cadet  Brigade  (boys  15  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards). Largest  of  the  non-school  groups  was  the  Farm  Commando 
Brigade — 10,000  business,  commercial,  professional,  and  industrial  men 
who  gave  time  to  work  on  nearby  farms. 

The  government  organized  and  set  up  15  girls’  camps  which  could 
accommodate,  at  any  one  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,000  girls.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  25  or  30  private  camps  where  farmers  organ- 
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ized  and  paid  for  the  camp.  In  all,  about  2,800  girls  were  in  camps.  The 
government  also  organized  four  boys’  camps  at  Harrow,  Leamington, 
Blenheim,  and  Pelee  Island.  In  all  about  250  boys  served  in  these  camps. 

MANITOBA 

Daylight  Saving  Time  in  Schools 

The  Department  of  Education  has  given  permission  to  school  boards 
to  make  their  own  arrangements  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  operate 
on  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Many  rural  districts  have  complained  that 
the  advanced  time  has  created  a hardship  for  children  who  must  help  with 
the  morning  chores  on  the  farm  before  going  to  school ; and  some  districts 
report  that  they  are  not  equipped  with  lighting  facilities  to  carry  on  classes 
outside  of  daylight  hours.  The  Department  feels  that  the  members  of 
school  boards  will  best  know  the  needs  of  their  districts  and  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers.  When  a 
decision  has  been  reached,  the  school  boards  are  asked  to  notify  the  school 
inspector  immediately.  Wherever  possible,  the  Department  would  prefer 
that  schools  operate  on  Daylight  Saving  Time,  but  the  practical  needs  of 
the  situation  can  best  be  met  by  allowing  districts  to  decide  for  themselves 
the  most  satisfactory  time  for  the  opening  of  school. 

Temperance  Education 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  teaching  of  temperance  as  effective  as  possible 
in  the  Manitoba  schools,  Mr.  W.  D.  Bayley  has  been  appointed  as  super- 
visor of  temperance  education.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  as  part  of 
the  citizenship  and  general  health  program.  The  supervisor’s  duties  will 
be  to  prepare  for  the  teachers  material  supplementary  to  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, to  assist  at  the  normal  school  and  at  summer  school  in  the 
instruction  relating  to  temperance,  and  to  visit  school  districts  in  the 
province  (where  requested)  in  order  to  give  a demonstration.  There  is 
no  compulsion  whatever  in  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Bayley’s  services  are  avail- 
able to  any  school  district  interested.  His  method  of  approach  is  scientific 
knowledge  reinforced  by  a sense  of  social  obligation  and  made  personal 
through  the  appreciation  of  right  living  standards. 

Notes 

What  will  be  done  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  male  physical  train- 
ing and  cadet  instructors  in  the  Winnipeg  schools  is  a real  puzzle  to  the 
school  board.  The  board  recognizes  that  national  service  comes  first, 
before  teaching  or  anything  else,  but  physical  training  and  cadet  work  are 
of  great  national  service.  The  problem  is  being  given  further  study. 
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The  total  enrolment  of  students  in  the  Winnipeg  schools  this  fall  is 
slightly  below  that  of  last  year.  For  September  the  total  enrolment  was 
29,252,  as  compared  with  30,154  last  September.  There  were  1,654  new 
pupils.  Winnipeg  has  27  supervising  principals  and  891  teachers. 

There  are  now  over  1,600  branches  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Mani- 
toba with  a total  enrolment  of  more  than  40,000  members.  This  represents 
one-third  of  the  school  children  in  the  province.  During  the  past  year  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  members  have  raised  $28,159;  they  have  made  15,524 
articles  from  Red  Cross  materials  and  7,000  more  articles  from  donated 
materials.  In  addition,  they  have  bought  466  blankets. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  granted  $20,000  to  the 
University  of  Manitoba  towards  support  of  its  extension  work  in  adult 
education.  This  grant  will  enable  the  university  to  extend  its  adult  edu- 
cation activities  throughout  the  province.  The  Dominion  and  provincial 
governments  have  made  available  $27,000  to  provide  loans  to  students. 

The  honour  roll  being  compiled  for  the  University  of  Manitoba  indicates 
that  last  year  320  former  students  joined  His  Majesty’s  Forces.  Of  these 
former  students  237  are  with  the  Army,  60  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force,  and  23  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Sigvaldason,  Acting  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  has 
accepted  a commission  in  the  R.C.A.F.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
George  Brisbin,  who  was  inspector  of  schools  at  Dauphin. 

Miss  M.  M.  Brooker,  Director  of  Language  Instruction,  has  received 
a call  to  the  Women’s  Division  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

Miss  M.  E.  Harris,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  schools,  has 
recently  been  appointed  instructor  in  music  and  art  at  the  Winnipeg  Normal 
School. 

ALBERTA 

Notes 

Three  new  school  radio  programs  in  connection  with  music  were 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  November.  Further  details 
are  given  under  “Radio  Education”  on  page  352  of  this  issue. 

In  October  the  following  persons  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Alberta:  Charles  E.  Campbell  and  John  W. 
Barnett  of  Edmonton;  S.  G.  Porter,  H.  Howard,  R.  T.  Alderman,  and 
F.  G.  Buchanan  of  Calgary ; R.  C.  Hargrave  of  Redcliff ; Miss  O.  M. 
Tilley  of  Lethbridge ; H.  E.  Spencer  of  Edgerton.  These,  with  the  sixteen 
members  named  in  the  Statute,  constitute  the  Senate  of  twenty-five. 

On  Monday,  October  26th,  a class  of  student  stenographers  for  the 
R.C.A.F.  Women’s  Division  opened  in  Edmonton  under  the  War  Emer- 
gency Training  Programme.  Some  30  R.C.A.F.  girls  were  enrolled, 
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and  their  course  will  run  for  a period  of  20  weeks.  A similar  class  was 
opened  in  Calgary  on  October  13th.  Other  women  training  for  war  work 
in  Edmonton  include  some  50  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  industrial 
classes  taking  fitting,  machine  shop,  welding,  and  air  frame  work. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Summer  School  of  Oral  French  at 
Banff  this  past  summer  was  the  successful  demonstration  class  of  children 
aged  nine  to  twelve  who  were  taught  by  the  direct  method.  These  were 
refugee  children  from  the  bombed  areas  of  the  British  Empire:  Malaya, 
Australia,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  England.  Professor  Albert  L.  Cru, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  directed 
the  school  and  is  now  lecturing  in  modern  languages  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Education  Week 

Open  House  was  a feature  of  Education  Week  in  the  majority  of  rural 
and  urban  schools  of  Saskatchewan.  Generally,  schools  carried  on  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  day,  but  parents  were  invited  to  sit  in  on  the  work  and 
to  discuss  with  the  teacher  the  progress  of  their  children.  Some  schools 
held  special  evening  programs;  some  held  classes  in  the  evening  in  order 
that  working  parents  might  have  the  same  observational  privilege  as  those 
housewives  who  were  able  to  attend  regular  classes.  Home  and  School 
clubs  held  their  meetings  during  the  week,  combining  with  Education 
Week  the  theme  of  Better  Parenthood  Week. 

Radio  broadcasts  of  addresses  by  prominent  educationists  were  heard 
every  day.  Newspapers  also  gave  publicity  to  the  theme  of  the  week 
through  editorials,  leading  articles,  and  general  news.  Not  all  of  this  pub- 
licity was  laudatory.  We  quote  in  part  from  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Regina  Leader  Post : 

An  educationist  the  other  day  expressed  wonderment  that  a class  of  young  men, 
earnestly  striving  to  master  certain  subjects  in  order  to  learn  how  to  fly  a plane, 
covered  ground  in  a few  months  which  the  average  peacetime  student  would  require 
several  years  to  do.  What,  he  asked,  was  wrong  with  an  educational  system  which 
moved  so  slowly  toward  its  goal?  The  answer  may  lie  partly  in  the  system  itself, 
partly  in  the  attitude  of  the  students.  The  young  men  learning  to  fly  do  so  under  the 
compelling  necessity  of  war.  They  want  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  will  enable 
them  to  handle  a plane  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  want  to  learn  it  thoroughly,  for 
they  know  their  lives  may  depend  on  it  some  day.  In  short,  education  is  a means  of 
attaining  an  objective  they  have  set  for  themselves,  they  are  keenly  interested,  and 
they  apply  themselves  to  their  tasks  with  vigor  and  determination.  They  are  on  their 
mettle,  for  if  they  fail  they  are  weeded  out.  A little  more  compelling  necessity  in 
peacetime  education  would  be  an  admirable  thing. 

This  type  of  criticism  is  heard  frequently  nowadays.  It  deserves  care- 
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ful  consideration.  Nevertheless  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  “certain 
subjects”  mastered  constitute  only  a small  part  of  the  broad  school  subjects, 
which  cannot  be  limited  by  any  one  specific  objective  such  as  learning  to 
fly  a plane. 

Conditions  in  Northeastern  Saskatchewan 
The  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  Hubert  Staines,  accompanied  by  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Dr.  J.  H.  McKechnie,  made  an  informal  inspectional  tour 
of  the  northeastern  portion  of  settled  Saskatchewan.  They  visited  the 
superintendencies  of  Kinistino,  Tisdale,  and  Kenora,  in  a portion  of  the 
province  where  municipalities  are  sparsely  established.  Part  of  this  ter- 
ritory is  composed  of  local  improvement  districts  under  the  supervision  of 
officials  of  the  provincial  government.  The  Minister  attempted  to  visit 
schools  which  were  in  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  did  find  some  schools 
which  were  model  one-room  rural  schools,  the  equal  of  any  schools  in  the 
province.  The  Minister  reports  that  he  found  conditions  better  than 
expected,  with  few  teachers  receiving  less  than  $800  dollars  per  annum, 
and  few  teachers  not  being  paid.  He  found  tax  payments  hopeful,  despite 
the  pioneer  nature  of  some  of  the  districts,  many  of  which  were  settled 
under  the  Northern  Settlement  Scheme.  He  found  few  cases  of  home- 
made school  furniture  or  of  crowding. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS! 

Scandinavian  Dances 

Collected,  translated,  and  described  by 
HELEN  L.  BRYANS,  M.A.,  Ontario  College  of  Education 

and 

JOHN  MADSEN,  School  of  Gymnastics  and  Recreation,  Toronto 

NOW  READY! 

An  unusually  varied  and  delightful  collection  of  gay  and  exhilarating  Scan- 
dinavian dances — between  35  and  40  dances  in  each  book — with  easy-to-play 
piano  accompaniments,  and  detailed  directions  for  all  steps,  formations,  and 
grasps. 

Much  of  the  material  was  gathered  directly  by  Miss  Bryans  when  at  the 
Gymnastic  Institute,  Silkedorg;  further  dances  have  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Madsen,  who  was  trained  in  his  native  Denmark. 

Recommended  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

Book  I.  Very  Easy  and  Easy  $2.00 

Book  II.  Intermediate  and  Difficult  $2.00 


CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 

480  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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New  Plan  for  Dental  Treatment 

In  Regina  the  dental  clinic  has  not  been  operating  for  over  a year  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a dentist,  although  at  one  time  two  dentists 
were  employed.  Recently,  Regina  dentists  proposed  a plan  to  the  city 
council  whereby  each  dentist  will  take  one  school  child  a day  at  his  office 
and  will  undertake  to  do  any  necessary  work.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
is  that  each  child  will  receive  continual  care  from  the  same  dentist  until 
treatment  is  completed.  The  scheme  in  operation  a year  ago  was  for 
each  doctor  to  devote  half  a day  to  the  clinic  at  periodical  intervals,  so  that 
a number  of  dentists  might  care  for  one  child,  breaking  the  continuity  of 
treatment. 

QUEBEC 

Request  that  Teaching  be  Recognized  as  an  Essential  Service 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
of  Quebec,  a resolution  was  passed  which  read  as  follows : 

“Resolved : That  this  Board  views  with  apprehension  a situation 

developing  in  our  schools  through  teachers  being  called  for  military 
service,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  so  serious  that  it  will  doubtless  lead 
to  the  closing  of  classes  or  drastic  curtailment  of  the  courses  offered, 
as  Boards  are  finding  it  impossible  to  fill  vacancies  created  through 
calls  for  military  service  or  for  other  reasons. 

“Such  a situation  will  definitely  lead  to  undesirable  conditions,  thus 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  training  given  to  young  men  who  would  be 
eligible  for  military  service  later  on. 

“This  Board  therefore  respectfully  urges  the  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial authorities  to  take  such  action  at  once  as  will  prevent  the  exodus 
of  teachers  by  recognizing  school  teaching  as  an  essential  service  and 
a work  of  national  importance.” 

ACROSS  THE  LINE 

Interesting  in  relation  to  the  above  resolution  (see  QUEBEC),  is  a 
special  bulletin  sent  out  by  United  States  Selective  Service  Director 
Hershey,  notifying  all  draft  boards  that  “educational  services  are  essential 
to  the  war  effort.” 

Director  Hershey  told  local  selective  service  boards  that  in  considering 
registrants  engaged  in  educational  services,  they  must  take  into  account 
the  occupation  in  which  the  men  are  engaged.  The  critical  occupations 
in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  preparatory  school  fields  are:  super- 
intendents of  school  systems,  and  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  full-time 
instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects — aeronautics,  biology, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  radio. 
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NEW  COPP  CLARK  TITLES 

HELPERS  ALL.  By  Dr.  T.  H.  W.  Martin,  B.A.,  D.Paed.  A Silent 
Reader  in  Social  Studies  for  use  in  the  second  term  of  Grade  One 
and  in  the  first  term  of  Grade  Two.  The  first  thirty  stories  in  this 
new  silent  reader  are  composed  entirely  of  words  from  Gates’ 
Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades  (Revised).  The  first 
twenty  lessons  are  based  entirely  upon  the  first  500  words  in  the 
Gates  List;  the  second  twenty  lessons  are  based  upon  the  first  1000 
words. 

HELPERS  ALL  is  ideally  suited  for  basic  use  between  MARY, 
JOHN  AND  PETER  (authorized  in  Grade  One)  and  A GARDEN  OF 
STORIES  (authorized  in  Grade  Two).  List  Price:  25  cents. 

Additions  to  the  Basic  Science  Education  Series 


GRAVITY  (Grades  5 and  6) 35  cents 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  SEASHORE  (Grades  5 and  6) 35  cents 

YOU  AS  A MACHINE  (Grades  5 and  6) 35  cents 

(35  other  titles  also  available  in  this  series) 

THE  COPP  CLARK  CO.  LIMITED 

496-517  WELLINGTON  STREET  WEST 
TORONTO  CANADA 


As  the  new  Defence  Course  will  demand  a considerable  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  various  phases  of  aeronautics,  you  will  no  doubt  wish  to  add  a number 
of  relative  texts  to  your  school  library.  As  a nucleus,  may  we  suggest  the 
following  titles: 

ENGLISH  FOR  AIRMEN  (Moon) .90 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  AIRMEN  (Hearley  & Smith)  1.00 

AIRFRAMES  (Corlett) 1.80 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  (Brimm  & Boggess)  2.50 

ELEMENTARY  AERODYNAMICS  (Hume) 1.50 

AIR  NAVIGATION  (Allan) ...  1.00 

PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS  OF  AVIATION 

(Downer) 1.25 

FLIGHT  WITHOUT  FORMULAE  (Kermode)  1.80 

The  PITMAN  AVIATION  CATALOGUE  lists  over  one  hundred  other  titles. 

Write  for  a copy  to-day. 

SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS  (CANADA)  LTD. 

381-383  CHURCH  ST.  TORONTO 
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Efforts  to  Formulate  a Higher  Education  War  Policy 

American  colleges  and  universities  want  to  mobilize  for  war,  but  uni- 
versity officials  and  the  military  cannot  see  eye  to  eye,  though  both  have 
tried  hard  to  do  so,  and  have  been  in  conference  and  negotiation  almost 
continuously  since  war  came. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  through  its  Committee  on  Rela- 
tionship of  Higher  Education  to  the  Federal  Government,  drew  up  a con- 
crete proposal  for  utilizing  colleges  in  war  time.  The  proposal  was  sent 
to  the  nation’s  colleges  and  universities  for  suggestions  and  criticism.  As 
it  now  stands  the  proposal  recommends  the  establishment  of  “enlisted 
training  corps”  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  the  coast  guard — 
the  corps  to  be  located  at  designated  institutions  and  open  to  all  male 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  other  boys  of  equivalent  education  over  17 
years  of  age  who  meet  competitive  standards.  It  is  proposed  that  a joint 
army-navy-civilian  national  board  should  have  authority  to  establish  quota 
for  the  colleges  and  universities.  A student  enrolled  in  the  corps  would  be 
free  to  apply  to  any  recognized  university,  college,  or  junior  college. 
Enlisted  candidates  would  pursue  year-round  study,  extending  four 
semesters  in  length.  Upon  completion  of  this  basic  training,  candidates 
might  be  assigned  for  further  professional  or  specialized  training.  En- 
listed candidates  would  receive  base  pay  and  subsistence  while  attending 
colleges  and  universities  as  members  of  the  corps. 

Consideration  of  this  proposal  was  in  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  held  in  Philadelphia  in  November. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  observed  that  the  decision  of  Congress  to 
call  to  the  colours  18  and  19  year-old  boys  means  that  all  potential  male 
college  students  would  be  under  direction  of  the  military  by  the  fall  of 
1943.  No  longer  will  Willie  Jones,  18j4,  be  able  to  choose  either  his 
college  or  his  courses.  He  will  be  in  uniform,  under  army  discipline.  He 
may  be  sent  to  college,  but  only  if  military  necessity  dictates  it ; and  he  may 
study  medicine,  but  more  likely  he’ll  study  engineering. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Books  and  Library  Reading  for  Pupils  of  the  Intermediate  Grades.  By 
Evangeline  Colburn.  Paper,  167  pages,  with  index.  Price,  $1.50.  Publications 
of  the  Laboratory  Schools,  University  of  Chicago,  No.  10,  October  1942. 

Co-operative  Effort  in  Schools  to  Improve  Reading.  Compiled  & edited  by 
William  S.  Gray.  Paper,  338  pages,  with  index.  Price,  $2.00.  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs,  No.  56,  September  1942,  University  of  Chicago. 

Everychild:  An  American  Ideal.  By  George  William  Gerwig.  Paper,  104  pages. 
Copies  free  upon  application  to  the  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission, 
465  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Bausch  & Lomb  Model  BDT  is 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  BUY 

Although  there  is  a great  and 
growing  scarcity  of  all  types 
of  projectors,  with  some 
models  off  the  market  now 
for  the  duration,  we  are  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  offer 
some  of  the  most  important 
types  from  a limited  stock  on 
hand.  Here  are  two  models. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Model 
BDT  15 — as  illustrated 

Large  projection  lens,  ad- 
justable pedestal  base  and 
other  modern  features  assure 
the  utmost  in  brilliancy  and 
simplified  operation.  Church 
and  School  price,  carriage 
extra — $84.00. 

Spencer  Model  D 

Same  type  as  above  with 
special  features — $84.00. 

Easy  terms  arranged  on  either 
model.  Do  not  delay.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  or  replace 
your  present  equipment  for  visual 
instruction.  Write  for  folders 
and  complete  information. 

RYERSON  FILM  SERVICE 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

TORONTO 


When 

Teaching  days 
are  done 

Even  though  a pension  will 
take  care  of  most  of  your  needs 
at  retirement  age,  your  future 
will  be  happier  and  more  secure 
if  you  also  have  the  benefit  of 
an  Endowment,  or  other  form 
of  life  insurance  protection. 

If  you  have  dependents,  life 
insurance  is  even  more  neces- 
sary. It  would  take  years  to  save, 
by  any  other  method,  a sum  equal 
to  that  which  life  insurance  can 
make  immediately  available  in 
case  of  need! 

Why  not  discuss  your  insur- 
ance needs  with  the  Mutual  Life 
representative  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood? Ask  him  about  the 
Victory  policy — a low-premium 
policy  specially  designed  for 
wartime  incomes.  The  Mutual 
Life  of  Canada  is  Canada’s  largest 
and  oldest  "mutual”  company. 

DO  NOT  OVERLOOK  YOUR  OBLIGATION 
TO  BUY  WAR  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES 

THE 

MUTUAL  IIFf 

SlSwMOF  CANADA  !■■■■ 

ESTABLISHED  1869 

"Owned  by  the  Policyholders’ * 
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Defence  Training.  An  elementary  manual  for  defence  training  in  secondary  schools. 
Cloth,  374  pages.  Price,  $2.50  ($1.80  in  quantities  of  five  or  more).  Toronto, 
Dent,  1942. 

First  Aid.  By  Fritz  Kahn,  M.D.  Second  revised  edition.  Paper,  56  pages.  Price, 
89  cents.  New  York,  Friedrich  Krause  (Toronto,  McClelland  & Stewart),  1942. 

Jiu  Jitsu.  By  Frederick  P.  Lowell.  Cloth,  84  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  The  Barnes  Dollar 
Sports  Library.  New  York,  Barnes  (Toronto,  Copp  Clark),  1942. 

Wonders  to  See.  By  Lillian  Hethershaw  and  Tunis  Baker.  Cloth,  vi,  284  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  New  York,  World  Book  Co.,  1942. 

Table  Tennis.  By  Jay  Purves.  Cloth,  82  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  The  Barnes  Dollar 
Sports  Library.  New  York,  Barnes  (Toronto,  Copp  Clark),  1942. 

Using  Our  Language,  Grade  Vlll.  By  T.  I.  Davis  and  C.  S.  Scott.  Cloth,  361 
pages,  with  index.  Price,  $1.25.  Toronto,  Dent,  1942. 

The  Story  of  the  Americas.  By  A.  D.  Thomson,  Principal,  Mayfair  School,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.  Cloth,  171  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Toronto,  Ryerson  Press,  1942. 

Tales  of  Babar.  By  Jean  de  Brunhoff.  Told  by  Enid  Blyton.  Cloth,  limp,  117 
pages.  Price,  2 shillings.  London,  Methuen,  1942. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Psychology  for  Individual  Education.  By  Murphy,  Lerner,  Judge,  and  Grant. 
Cloth,  306  pages.  Price,  $2.75.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1942.  This 
is  an  account  of  an  interesting  experiment  in  formulating  a freshman  course  in  psycholo- 
gy at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Previously  most  introductory  courses  in  psychology 
were  based  on  what  the  instructor  thought  the  students  should  know  before  proceeding 
further — something  about  the  nervous  system,  sensation  and  perception,  intelligence, 
memory,  emotion,  and  so  on.  The  interests  and  needs  of  the  individual  students  were 
not  considered.  The  logic  of  the  subject  matter,  rather  than  the  psychology  of  the 
learner,  determined  the  topics  to  be  dealt  with.  This  experimental  course  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  psychological  principles  of  learning  to  the  learning  of  psychology.  The  courses 
are  not  laid  down  beforehand.  The  questions  raised  by  the  students  themselves  de- 
termine what  is  to  be  studied.  “Most  beginning  students,”  the  preface  states,  “believe 
that  psychology  is  about  people — not  about  learning-curves,  or  the  nervous  system,  or 
even,  about  something  called  human  traits — but  about  people,”  and  in  that  vein  the 
work,  is  started.  The  discussion  in  class  centre  around  such  questions  as  the  following: 
“Are  girls  happier  if  they  go  to  college?”  “How  is  it  that  my  brother  looks  exactly  like 
my  mother  and  I look  like  my  father?”  “If  some  things  are  the  result  of  environment 
and  some  others  the  result  of  inheritance,  then  what  is  me?”  “When  you  feel  glad,  or 
sad,  or  anxious,  where  do  you  feel  it?  Could  you  destroy  one  part  of  the  body  and  thus 
destroy  all  emotion?”  Characters  in  novels  are  discussed,  as  well  as  problems  from  life. 
The  systematic  study  of  scientific  psychology  is  left  for  the  more  advanced  courses. 

A.  M. 


ARTISTS’  SUPPLY  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Linoleum  Block  Equipment  for  Christmas  Cards 

16  GOULD  STREET  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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STUDENTS  W TEACHERS 

Be  Prepared 

TEXTS  FOR  TRAINING  COURSES 


ELEMENTARY  MILITARY  ADMINISTRATION  AND 

ORGANIZATION  50  cents 

This  small,  compact  booklet  contains  a fund  of  information 
of  value  to  every  soldier,  officer,  or  women’s  corps  per- 
sonnel. It  outlines  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  various  officers, 
and  pays  special  attention  to  orderly  room  procedure. 

ELEMENTARY  DRILL  MANUAL  25  cents 

Gives  the  fundamental  essential  information  concerning 
words  of  command  and  the  execution  of  all  elementary 
drill  movements.  It  is  based  on  official  publications  and 
allows  for  the  new  three-rank  formation. 

ELEMENTARY  MILITARY  LAW  FOR  CANADIAN 

OFFICERS.  By  Major  C.  R.  Young  40  cents 

Young  officers  will  find  this  book  of  value  as  an  aid  in 
gaining  a rapid  general  appreciation  of  the  subject  of 
military  law  and  in  finding  their  way  through  the  official 
publications. 

AIR  CREW  IN  THEIR  ELEMENT. 

By  Major  Velyien  E.  Henderson  50  cents 

A background  for  the  understanding  of  the  factors  which 
members  of  aircrew  are  subjected  to  in  their  new  working 
environment  and  hints  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
physical  and  mental  health. 

MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  FLYING  PERSONNEL.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Major  Velyien  E.  Henderson  $1.00 

Every  man  in  the  Air  Force  ought  to  understand  how  he 
can  best  resist  the  strain  on  his  health  and  fitness  involved 
in  flying  high-powered  aeroplanes.  Here  fundamental 
medical  knowledge  in  regard  to  aviation  is  set  forth 
concisely  and  simply. 

Circulars  on  request 
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ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


SCHOOL  YEAR  AND  HOLIDAYS 

1942—1943 

Revised  in  keeping  wiih  the  announcement  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  statutory  Holidays. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  ACTS 

The  school  year  shall  consist  of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  shall  begin 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  following  Labour  Day  and  shall  end  on 
the  22nd  day  of  December,  and  the  second  of  which  shall  begin  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January  and  end  on  the  29th  day  of  June. 

When  the  3rd  day  of  January  is  a Friday,  the  schools  shall  not  be  opened 
until  the  following  Monday,  and  when  the  29th  day  of  June  or  the  22nd  day 
of  December  is  a Monday,  the  schools  shall  be  closed  on  the  preceding 
Friday. 

Every  Saturday,  every  public  holiday,  the  week  following  Easter  Day, 
and  every  day  proclaimed  a holiday  by  the  authorities  of  the  municipality 
in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged  and  every  day  upon  which  a school  is  closed 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Public  Health  Act,  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education  shall  be  a school  holiday. 

HOLIDAYS 

The  following  are  the  holidays  in  the  schools  during  the  school 

year  1942-1943: 

(1)  Thanksgiving  Day. 

(2)  December  23rd  to  31st — part  of  Christmas  vacation. 

(3)  The  first  three  days  in  January — part  of  Christmas  vacation. 

(4)  Easter  Holidays — April  23rd  to  May  2nd,  both  days  included. 

(5)  Summer  vacation — June  30th  to  September  6th,  both  days 
included. 

The  Minister  suggests  that  Remembrance  Day,  Victoria  Day  and 
the  King’s  Birthday,  although  not  now  statutory  holidays,  be  appro- 
priately observed  by  suitable  exercises  in  the  schools. 

DATES  OF  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Schools  except  the  opening  of  the 

Secondary  Schools  which  is  September  22nd: 

Open  September  8th  Close  ....  December  22nd 

Reopen January  4th  Close  April  22nd 

Reopen  May  3rd  Close June  29th 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHING  DAYS 

*In  the  Secondary  and  Elementary  Schools,  the  number  of  teach- 
ing days  is  as  follows: 


September  

17 

January  

20 

October  

21 

February  

20 

November  

21 

March  

23 

December  

16 

April  

16 

— 

May  

21 

75 

June  

21 

121 

Total ...196 


P.S.:  The  total  number  of  teaching  days  for  the  academic  year  will  be 
196  and  the  teaching  days  for  the  calendar  year  1942,  193.  These  figures 
are  for  the  Elementary  Schools. 

*As  the  Secondary  Schools  did  not  open  until  September  22nd,  the  num- 
ber of  teaching  days  in  September  were  7;  in  the  fall  term  65;  in  the 
academic  year  186  and  in  the  calendar  year  1942,  183. 


Just  Published 


SWEET  SINGING  IN  THE  CHOIR 

A HANDBOOK  OF  CHORAL  TECHNIQUE 

By  J.  Frederic  Staton,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 

Foreword  by  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan 

Dr.  Staton  is  one  of  the  best-liked  lecturers  and  festival  adjudicators  that  has 
ever  come  to  Canada — largely  of  course,  because  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
singing  technique,  but  also  on  account  of  his  lively  wit  and  vivid  style.  His 
lectures  in  Hamilton  and  Toronto  last  year  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
teachers  all  over  the  Province. 

These  qualities  are  revealed  in  his  new  book,  along  with  a striking  practicality 
— Dr.  Staton  never  fails  to  tell  how  to  do  it,  why  this  or  that  is  wrong,  what 
to  do  to  repair  the  fault. 

Written  with  the  problems  of  Canadian  teachers  in  mind,  and  illustrated  with 
a large  number  of  musical  examples.  Experienced  and  beginning  teachers 
alike  will  be  sure  to  find  much  assistance  in  this  excellent  book. 

Recommended  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

Price  $2.00 

CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 

480  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Dear  Teacher: 

Once  more  ' tis 
Christmas.  May  we 
extend  to  you  our  very 
best  wishes  for  a 
Merry  Yuletide  and  a 
happy  1943. 

Won’t  you  plan  to 
visit  us  during  the 
holiday?  We  will  have 
all  the  newest  books 
in  our  Christmas 
display  and  invite  you 
to  browse  among  them 
at  your  leisure. 

MACMILLAN 
70  Bond  Street,  Toronto 


For  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 

By  ROBERTSON  DAVIES 

Editor  of  the  "Peterborough 
Examiner"  and  former  Literary 
Editor  of  "Saturday  Night." 

Mr.  Davies’  aim  is  to  lead  children  to  enjoy  Shakespeare  before  they  begin  an 
intensive  study  of  any  of  his  plays. 

He  has  provided  introductions,  notes,  and  stage  directions  for  suitable  scenes — 
but  not  in  the  usual  formal  manner.  Instead,  the  pupil  is  shown,  in  informal 
comments,  the  humorous  or  tragic  irony  of  the  situation,  the  pathos,  wit,  or 
power  of  the  speeches. 

By  suggesting  appropriate  “business”  for  the  young  actors,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  enabled  to  bring  into  their  reading  of  the  scenes  some  of  the  fullness  which 
otherwise  they  may  never  appreciate  in  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Davies  makes 
Shakespeare  exceedingly  good  fun. 

Price  75  cents 

CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 

480  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 
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R.C.C.  RADIO  GRADUATES 

Render  Valuable  War  Services 

■ 

RADIO  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA  is  proud  to  present  this  record 
of  War  Service  by  its  graduates — both  men  and  women — in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  value  of  its  teaching  methods  and  the 
practical  nature  of  its  courses  in  Wireless  Operating  and  Radio 
Technology , is  best  evidenced  by  these  results. 

In  every  war  zone,  R.C.C.  graduates  are  performing  front-line  service  in  the 
moving  of  vital  war  supplies  with  the  Merchant  Marine;  serving,  on 
conservative  estimate,  at  least  one  million  tons  of  shipping. 

The  Royal  Air  Force  Ferry  Command  has,  since  its  inception,  drawn  largely 
on  R.C.C.  for  Wireless  Personnel,  with  more  than  100  graduates  serving  as 
ground  station  and  air-crew  Wireless  Operators  and  Radio  Technicians. 

A large  number  of  R.C.C.  graduates  are  used  by  the  Dept,  of  Transport  for 
service  all  across  Canada,  in  Radio  Range  Stations,  and  Coast  and  Ship  Stations 
— including  stations  serving  the  new  Alaska  Project. 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  from  coast  to  coast,  employ  R.C.C.  graduates  as 
Wireless  Operators. 

Hundreds  of  R.C.C.  trained  men  from  all  parts  of  Canada  have  enlisted  in  the 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force;  as  Radio  Technicians,  Wireless  Operators,  and 
Instructors — both  in  the  ranks  and  as  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers. 

In  Industry,  graduates  of  our  Radio  Technology  Course  are  assisting  such 
organizations  as:  Research  Council,  Ottawa;  Research  Enterprises;  Inspection 
Board  of  United  Kingdom  and  Canada;  and  all  other  leading  manufacturers 
of  war  devices  using  radio  principles. 

R.C.C.  operates — besides  its  main  school — a separate  school  as  its  Women’s 
Training  Division,  and  a Women’s  Residence  for  Trainees,  from  which,  during 
the  next  five  months,  more  than  150  women  will  be  graduated. 


—PLAN  FOR  PROMOTION-TRAIN  TO  GET  AHEAD — 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  both  men  and  women,  over  17, 
who  would  like — through  such  positions  as  the  above— to 
help  Canada's  war  effort  and  assure  their  own  peace-time 
future.  Courses  In  Wireless  Operating  and  Radio  Tech- 
nology may  be  taken  in  Day  or  Evening  Classes,  or  by 
Home  Study.  NEW  CLASSES  COMMENCING  SHORTLY. 
Moderate  Fees.  Easy  Payments.  We  are  open  all  day  and 
every  evening  till  9 p.m.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


RADIO  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

54  BLOOR  ST.  W.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


For  Fourteen  Years  a Leading  School  in  Canada 


A limited  number  of  Ditto  gelatin  machines — the  R-5 
Rotary,  the  Portable  and  the  Filmograph  — are  avail- 
able without  priorities  while  our  present  stock  lasts. 
Better  get  your  Ditto  duplicator  now! 

MOYER  School  Supplies  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont.  - Montreal,  Que.  - Moncton,  N.B. 


